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HISTORIANS AND THE CHALLENGE 
OF FREUD 


Richard L. Schoenwald 


HATEVER FREUD did to support himself, he did not teach or 

write history. He was never proposed for honorary membership 

in a leading body of tested historians. For many historians this is 
enough. Freud was nothing to them before, and so he will continue to be. 
In addition they often will explain that they are too old to begin learning 
new ways of thinking; too many fields, too many books cry out to be investi- 
gated and studied. There is no time, and strength soon fails. 

Today, the student of history believes contentedly, Freud is “in the air.” 
He reflects that when he breathes he cannot fail to take him in; Freud thus 
blends, like oxygen, into his body or his spirit or his mind. If this tactic fails, 
the historian resorts to another strategy: to dispose of Freud neatly, but 
firmly and finally. 

Freud blessed emotion, as the slogan-minded now chant. The historian 
may use this approval in two ways. He will adopt an attitude violently, 
absolutely and ignorantly worshipful, or he will, with that same fervor 
spawned by instinct, condemn Freud as dirt, fit only to be trod over. Should 
the historian feel a twinge when considering these positions, he may soothe 
it away by standing majestically at the center of indifference. For emotional 
reasons, for intellectual reasons, or as the result of both, he announces that 
Freud does not concern him. 

From these devices the historian can select that which most delights his 
heart and brain. To understand his selection is not to condemn it; to under- 
stand all is to forgive all. Indeed Freud is “in the air”; he has turned into a 
wraith about whom everybody already knows everything; the very textbooks 
invoke him when they reach “anti-intellectualism.” To an occasional his- 


torian, however, the queer notion may come that perhaps Freud is worthy 


Richard L. Schoenwald teaches history at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. His 
articles on Freud have appeared in Osiris, Bulletin of the History of Medicine, Isis, and South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Coincident with the Freud centennial in May, Knopf will publish his book Freud: The 
Man and His Mind 1856-1956. 
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of study in himself. If this historian survives the shock of having had such 
a vision, he may wonder also whether Freud’s creation could not somehow 
help him dissolve the mysteries which shroud human action. 

When the student of history decides to invade a field to which he has 
never before come, he first searches for a good guide book. Those who 
sought such an introduction to Freud in the past found only blurred maps 
and the haziest of descriptive sketches, Fritz Wittels and Helen Puner alleg- 
edly wrote biographies; they made what they could from what they had.’ 

Usually the historian will not spurn the help of an essay designed to sum 
up the thinking of a man in whom he feels an interest. Freud here has not 
fared any better than he did biographically.* The historian can only call up 
all of his courage and intellectual toughness and rush into the Freudian 
forest. Amid the dark tangles of editions and translations he often loses his 
way. Finally, disturbed by the sense that he is not understanding, panicked 
by a rising conviction that he never can, he surrenders. Consciously or not, 
he feels that Freud has tricked him. 

The student of history who has glanced at the Freudian corpus quickly 
learns from its titles that Freud had a sharp feeling for his own past. In 


the essays born from his own concern about the road he had traveled he 
8 


points out the surest method by which he may be known.’ The double 


*Pritz Wittels, Sigmund Freud; His Personality, His Teaching & His School, trans, Eden and 
Cedar Paul (New York, 1924). On some important points Wittels later shifted his position. See 
Preud and His Time (New York, 1931), and “Revision of a Biography,” Psychoanalytic Review, XX 
(1933), 361-374. Helen Puner, Freund: His Life and His Mind ({(New York], 1947). 

* No adequate, brief essay usable as an introduction to the range of Freud's life and work exists 
Walter Hollitscher, Sigmund Freud: An Introduction (London, 1947) consists mainly of excerpts not 
quoted directly but paraphrased to cut costs arising from copyrights. Here economy turns into waste 
David Riesman's essays on themes in Freud's thought, reprinted from Psychiatry in Individualism Re 
considered (Glencoe, 1954), illustrate a widespread practice: a topic or idea is chosen, and then a man’s 
works are combed for allusions to it. Often the result, as in Riesrnan's case, proves to be a compact sum 
mary whose arraying and arrangement are as stimulating as commentary in its more usual shape. More 
often the result is a hodgepodge hardly as happy and useful. Dates and circumstances of composition, 
contexts, however, commonly win little regard. On pages 306-307 of his book Riesman has replied to 
this objection, Gregory Zilboorg, Sigmund Freud (New York and London, 1951) lacks penetration and 
so fails to give the beginner any real perspective as he gazes upon a highly involved structure. As a sug 
gestion of what Zilboorg might have done, note his historically and scientifically perceptive paper, 
“Freud's Pundamental Psychiatric Orientation,” International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, XXXV (1954) 
90-94, 

"Incidental references tw his own past and to that of the science and movement he created dot the 
entire body of Preud’s writing. More extensive historical accounts include; “The Origins and Develop 
ment of Psychoanalysis,” tans. Harry W. Chase, The American Journal of Psychology, XX1 (1910), 
181-218, reprinted in An Outline of Psychoanalyus, ed. J. 8. Van Teslaar (New York, 1925), pp. 21-70, 
and separately (Chicago, 1949); “The History of the Psychoanalytic Movement,” trans. A. A. Brill, 
The Basie Writings of Sigmund Freud (New York, 1938), pp. 933-971, and in Joan Riviere’s transla 
tion, Collected Papers (London, reprinted 1949-1950), 1, 287-359; An Autobiographical Study, trans 
James Strachey (London, 1948); “Psycho-Analysis,” trans. James Strachey, Coll. Papers (London, 1950), 
V, 107-130; “Psychoanalysis: Exploring the Hidden Recesses of the Mind,” trans. A. A. Brill, These 
Eventful Years. The Twentieth Century in the Making . .. (London, New York, 1924), II, 511-523. 
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problem, to gain insight into the man and comprehension of his works, turns 
into a single exercise. The man cannot be set apart from his creation, and 
the result of his toil can only form the object of a sterile and antiquarian 
pastime without the awareness that a unique human forged it. 

The historian who wants to get at Freud need only throw himself into 
the quest as a historian. The historical method, which is the stress upon an 
ordering in time and has nothing to do with footnoting and documenting, 
rescues him when he believes himself lost. If he starts at the beginning, he 
grows as Freud grows. As his subject becomes increasingly complicated, the 
historian analyzes each new layer of complexity. He cannot work bare 
handed; he must have tools, intellectual equipment. He needs, too, sym 

jut} 
pathy and a grasp of his own self which the study of Freud, of any man, and 
so of history, demands. 

Even if this approach to Freud wins a consent on approval, many diff 
culties confront the student. Until a few years ago he had to carve out a 
figure of Freud from materials scattered in articles old and new, mono 
graphs intended for physicians, bits and hints left by aging men as an 
incomplete mosaic of what they thought, or wanted to think, their youth 
had been. The historian without a consuming passion for the shape of 
Freud’s life and the stuff of his mind could make little from these raw 
lumps.* 

With Ernest Jones’ first volume Freud has gained a biographer and the 
historian a steppingstone from which he may start his progress toward 

* As examples of memoirs there are Theodor Rak, From Thirty Years With Freud (New York 
1940) and Hanns Sachs, Freud: Master and Friend (Cambridge, Ma 1944). Freud listed and sum 
marized his pre-analyuc publications in 1897: “Bibliographic und Inhaltsangaben der Arbeiten Freud 
bis zu den Anfangen der Psychoanalyse,” Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Prychoanalyse und Imago, XIV 
(1940), 69-93 (reprinted, Gesammelt Werke, 1, 461-488). Puller bibliographical indications may be 
had from Horace Gray, M.D., “Bibliography of Freud's Pre-Analyuc Period,” Psychoanal. Rev., XXXV 
(1948), 403-410. Dr. M. Dorer, Historische Grundlagen der Psychoanalyse (Leipeig, 1932) first ex 
plored some of these carly articles with an attention to what they revealed of orientations which persist 
in Freud's conceptualizing. Useful summanes and evaluations appear in R. Brun, “Sigmund Freuds 


Leistungen auf dem Gebiete der organischen Neurologic,” Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurologie und Pry 
chiatrie, XXXVII_ (1936), 200-207, and Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D Sigmund Freud as a Neurologist 


Some Notes on his earlier neurobiological and clinical neurologi tudies,” Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, LXXXV (1937), 696-711. The pioneer in detailed, scholarly investigations of Preud’s 
earlier lite was Siegined Bernfeld, Ph.D Freud's Early Childhood,” Hulleun of the Menninger Clini 
VII (1944), 107-115 (with Suzanne Cassirer Bernfeld); “Preud's Earliest Theories and the School of 
Helmholtz,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XIN (1944), 341-362 An Unknown Autobiographical Prag 
ment by Freud,” American Imago, IV (1946), 3-19; “Freud's Scientific Be ginmings,” shid., VI (194%) 
163-196; “Sigmund Freud, M.D., 1882-1885," Int. J. Prycho-Anal., XXXM (1951), 204-217: “Preud 
First Year in Practice, 1986-1887," Bull, Menninger Clinic, XV1 (1952), 37-49 (with Mrs. Bernfeld) 


“Freud's Studies on Cocaine, 1884-1887," Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1 (1954 
| 


581-613. Rainer Spehimann, a German medical student, has condensed parts of Preud’s early article 


and monographs in Sigmund Freuds neurologische Schriften (Berlin, Gottingen Heidelberg, 1953) 
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knowing Freud historically.’ Jones’ task was not easy, but to it he brought 
high qualifications. He had to deal with highly combustible material, the 
intimacies and privacies of the life of a public figure, one long the center of 
bitter disputes, one survived by relatives, disciples and patients, a crowd 
ready to cut off sources and protest each comma in any printed version of 
those sources. Balancing these disheartening features, Jones offered first the 
record of his long association with Freud. He had known Freud closely, 
for decades, not for mere months or years. Freud had known him and had 
thought well of him. Freud’s family counted heavily on this tie and on the 
qualities of mind and character which distinguish Jones. To argue that 
Jones’ connection means slavishness and partiality overlooks the balance he 
did achieve, paid for with an inner price hard to calculate. Such an objec- 
tion also neglects the gains which accrued because he, and not another, 
undertook the work: the memories of the family on which he drew, and 
the series of revealing letters from Freud to his fiancée (1882-1886), of which 
not a syllable had appeared before. 

Jones’ work cannot be whittled down into an abstract, just as his subject 
cannot be caught and fixed within the questions of a Who’s Who form. In 
a properly full and unhurried treatment Jones establishes the factual founda- 
tions so long lacking in the consideration of Freud’s life. Beyond this, he 
begins to peer more closely into the meaning of these foundations for the 
Freud of 1880 or 1900. After he has cleared away the mists which hung 
about a particular incident, he often provides a psychoanalytic interpretation 
of that event. If the student of history feels affronted, that certainly is his 
privilege. If, however, he can check for a moment his unthinking response, 
he may find that Jones’ reading has high value as a suggestion, as a hypothe- 
sis. This is the twofold worth of Jones’ labor, that the student can know 
fairly accurately what happened to the younger Freud, and that he can be 
spurred into probing the deeper effects of these happenings upon Freud. 

In the spate of recent materials which touch Freud’s earlier life, one 
volume has appeared which cannot be given too high a place for the insight, 
both outwardly factual and deeply personal, it affords the student. This is 
the series of letters and drafts sent by Freud to his friend Wilhelm Fliess, 
a Berlin otolaryngologist, between 1887 and 1902. First very helpfully edited 


"The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. Volume 1: The Formative Years and the Great Dis 
coveries 1836-1900 (New York, 1953). 
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and printed in 1950, they have now come out in a finely done translation.” 
Here, as in the case of Jones’ account, excerpts, bits and snatches are not 
enough. The reader must bathe in the context, the continuity, all of the 


whole that Freud was. At very best these letters offer only fragmentary 


traces of what was going on inside Freud, but the student must work with 
what survives. Perhaps in these letters and papers Freud essentially does not 
change. He does, however, learn more about others and about himself, and 
his learning is a progressive education. The historian could not ask a subject 
better suited to his distinctive approach than the gradual unfolding in time 
of Freud’s perception of the factors controlling human behavior. The stu- 
dent of intellectual history, the student of history not cramped by neatly 
detailed subdivisions, the human being concerned to know himself could 
ask no fitter interest. 

The main strands which can be picked out here serve well as an introduc 
tion to the younger Freud, In the pattern which they make can be detected 
a developing logic, a way of thinking and of feeling which captures both the 
illogical and the rational. This is what Freud’s life and work is about. The 
reader thirsting for thrilling secrets will be put off easily by the apparent 
dryness of what Freud had to say. As a result he will miss completely the 
letters’ significance.’ The envelopes, the increasingly warm greetings and 
many of the remarks leave no doubt that these letters were sent to a partic 
ular individual, a man with a good many external likenesses to Freud, a 
man of wide scientific knowledge, a man of rather peculiar biological con- 
ceptions. His side of the conversation is lost.” The student going through 
these remains of half the discussion can reconstruct a good deal of what he 
was like; this work of reconstruction, as Professor Harry Wolfson long has 
held, must be undertaken before any given text wins full understanding. 

Yet it is at once striking how little Freud is concerned with his corre 
spondent as a person. In the isolation produced by the newness and strange- 
ness of his thinking and ways of healing, Freud felt the most intense need 
of making certain that someone, anyone, was listening. The letters of the 
middle 1890's, when the closeness of the two first developed out of what had 
been a more conventional medical friendship, reveal unmistakably Freud's 
yearning, his reaching out, almost his desperation. “I wanted you for my 


* Aus den Anjingen der Psychoanalyse hregbn. Marie Bonaparte, Anna Freud, Ernst Kris 
(London, 1950); The Origins of Psycho-Analyns , trans, Eric Mosbacher and James Strachey (New 
York, 1954). Quotations and references here are from the translation. Kris supplied a long introduc 
tion and numerous notes of great value. 

" Origins, pp. x-xi (by the editors). 

* Origins, p- 3 (by Kris). See also pp. 9-11 
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audience, to tell you about some of my ideas and the outcome of my recent 
work.” (April 28, 1897.) “I hope you will now remain your old self for a 
good long time and allow me to go on taking advantage of your good nature 
as an indulgent audience, because without such a thing | cannot work.” 
(May 16, 1897.) Again and again Freud hits these notes, striving to keep 
his hold on his only listener.” The theme of aloneness, a dominating motif 
in Freud’s life, sounds hauntingly. 

Slaps on the back and cheery advice to change to a more sociable and 
profitable specialty would do little good to a man of forty. It is equally 
certain from these letters that such considerations would never have affected 
Freud. Much earlier he had come to know that he wanted to reach certain 
ends in his life. He wanted to find out, to explain, and he wanted to carry 
on this work particularly in the province of human behavior. Inside him 
there was a trend, a characteristic striving which expressed itself in many 
situations throughout his life.'” This hypothesis best explains Freud’s choice 
of medicine when young and his search for understanding at every stage 
in his life." 

These letters are rich in expressions of what Freud wanted most to 
accomplish, the creation of a psychology which would fulfill his gnawing 
need to understand how men think and why they act as they do. 

1am plagued with two ambitions: to see how the theory of mental functioning takes 
shape if quantitative considerations, a sort of economics of nerve-force, are introduced 
into it, and secondly, to extract from psychopathology what may be of benefit to normal 
psychology. Actually a satisfactory general theory of neuropsychotic disturbances is im 
possible if it cannot be brought into association with clear assumptions about normal 
mental processes. (May 25, 1895.) 

When | was young, the only thing | longed for was philosophical knowledge, and 
now that | am going over fromm medicine to psychology | am in the process of attaining 
it. I have become a therapist against my will... (April 2, 1896.) 

If the ascertaining of the few points required for the explanation of the neuroses 
involves so much work, time and error, how can I ever hope to gain an insight into 


the whole of mental activity, which was once something | proudly looked forward to? 


(October 23, 1898.)** 





* Origins, pp. 194, 200 for the quotations. For evidence that Freud was not really very interested 
in Fliess’ own work, see pp. 144-145, On Freud's isolation note pp. 161-162, 192, 236, 311, 315. For 
other instances in which Freud refers to Fliess as his audience and support see pp. 229, 249, 272, 275, 
288, 295, 318, 337. 

“Floyd H. Allport, “Teleonormic Description in the Study of Personality,” Character and Per 
sonality, V (1937), 202-214. 

" See Freud's illuminating statement, written in the 1920's, “Postscript to a Discussion on Lay 
Analysis,” trans, James Strachey, Coll. Papers, V, 208. The present writer has developed the argument 
touching Freud's trend more fully in an unpublished doctoral dissertation, “Sigmund Freud: The 
Origins and Early Development of a Social Theory” (Harvard University, 1952), pp. 81-83 and passim 
See also Jones, Prend,1, 27-33, 294.295, 347. 

" Freud, Origins, pp. 119-120, 162, 269 for quotations; see in addition pp. 123, 128 ,140, 157, 
160-161, 200, 298, 307, 313-314. 
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In the letters Freud has set down how he went about gaining what he 


sought. His need to understand played the part of a demon, driving him on 


to work, reading, thinking, writing. It is true that his practice varied; when 
it was meager, he had more time to ponder and to sketch the drafts he sent 
Fliess. When it flourished, he toiled to the limits of his strength. The guess 
which made clear one case often proved useless in another. The theory 
which appeared to be complete in the summer met flat contradiction in the 
psyches of the fall’s patients. He did not, however, grow fixedly discouraged. 
Perhaps it was the fire of his inner drive toward order and understanding 
which would not let him stop long in despair. “For two whole weeks I was 
in a fever of writing and thought I had found the secret, but now I know 
I have not got it yet, and I have laid the thing aside again, All the same a 
lot of things have been cleared up, or at any rate have sorted themselves out, 
and I am not discouraged.” (October 15, 1895.)'* 

While Freud usually states his findings and theories positively, he never 
abandons a willingness to change and correct. Considering new evidence, 
taking heed of logical objections, examining again and again the clinical 
data which suggested so many ideas and refuted fully as many, Freud here 
displays that openmindedness which runs through his career. In the years 
of his friendship with Fliess few answers had seemed more certain than the 
explanation of hysteria as the later outcome of the patient’s seduction in 
childhood. When this view collapsed, under the impact of fuller clinical 
findings, further reflection, and greater personal insight, Freud knew that 
it was finished, He bore the loss and made no pretense of saving his theory 
by prettying it with a few deft cosmetic touches." 

Gradually he won a glimpse of how his own mental processes operated. 
With this knowledge, as the letters make plain, he found that he worked 
most successfully if he let the answers to many problems slowly percolate 
up into his consciousness. Increasingly he found that he could sense inner 
action and reaction which would bring forth solutions. He would then wait 
with a good temper for the result of the refining going on deep below. In 
these years Freud uncovered the role of what he later called the “precon 
scious,” the time and the site of preparation for intellectual labor in the more 


ordinary sense.'® 


” Origins, p. 127. Note also pp. 125-126, 137, 141, 182-183 
“ Origins, pp. 216-218 (September 21, 1897). For evidence of the mood in which Preud pre 
on, consult pp. 247, 262 


* Origins, pp. 230-231 236, 244, 254, 257-258, 300, 301, 306, 3 $08, 309, 310, 312, 314 
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Of politics there is little here, a sparseness which holds through most of 
Freud’s days. He votes Liberal and thinks the French after 1870 furnish 
an example of “mass paranoia.” '* His analysis of himself, which he began 
in the summer of 1897, gave him a much fuller, a much less glib, under- 
standing of how people live together. Before he undertook that examination 
of his own past, he had shown an interest in the relation between “morality” 
and civilization which could be studied in records of witchcraft. He had 
begun also to consider what recent psychiatry calls “social” factors in neuro- 
sis, the parts taken by other humans in the drama of the patient's illness." 
When he could understand that he and all men had played Oedipus, when 
he could envision the facets of Hamlet which glittered on his own psyche, 
he had gone far beyond mere bright hints about the meaning of witches. 
In himself he found a model whose operation, studied with care and without 
fear, served as a pattern for all human interaction. In analyzing what he 
was, and how he had come to be what he was, he was doing what he had 
wanted to do: to understand. Freud the individual, Freud the physician, 
Freud the seeker for understanding fuse, for they never had been apart and 
never could be. Freud was Freud; this is no tautology but rather a key to 
seeing how he could conceive and carry out the relentless and painful study 
of himself which poured new light on human conduct. “I cannot give you 
any idea of the intellectual beauty of the work.” (October 3, 1898.)'* 

Those who know the later Freud recall how often he took a general 
principle or a previous finding of his own and pushed forward by applying 
it to a fresh instance. His turning the known upon the unconsidered seldom 
fails to lift the reader with the thrill reserved for ways of seeing disclosed 
by a fully used intelligence. In these letters some typical examples occur. 


The latest result is the explanation of tonic hysterical spasm. It is the imitation of 
death with rigor mortis, i.c., identification with someone who is dead. (February 8, 
1897.) 

An interesting dream is that of finding yourself half or completely naked sur 
rounded by strangers and feeling anxious and ashamed. The curious thing is that they 
generally do not notice you, for which you have wish-fulfillment to thank. This dream 
material, which goes back to exhibitionism in childhood, has been misconstrued and 
tendentiously worked over in a famous fairy tale (the Emperor's new clothes . . .). 


(July 7, 1897.)" 


a Origins, pp. 124, 112. See also pp. 133, 263, 335. 

" Origins, pp. 188-189, 209-210; 66, 147, 145, 198. 

” Origins, p. 220. Note also pp. 213, 218-220, 223-224, 234-235, and 30-31, 35 (by Kris). 

* Origins, pp. 192, 213. Compare pp. 244 (definition of happiness in terms of wish-fulfill ment) 
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To conceive of hysterical spasm as playing at death, to interpret a fairy talc 
by comparing it to a dream: these are new ways of understanding. They 
may be wrong, they may prove correct. Further evidence, received into an 
unclosed mind, will test these interpretations. They rise from the depths of 
the man willing to wait for those depths to bring forth fresh fodder for his 
ravenous need to understand. Here, too, Freud is Freud. 

He is a keen psychologist; as his assessing of the role of the self-reproach 
in obsessional neurosis reveals.*” In considering the younger Freud as a 
psychologist, the character he most wanted to claim as his own, the historian 
must deal not only with such isolated flashes of almost novelistic insight. 
At the end of the letters to Fliess he will find a long manuscript, the “Project 
for a Scientific Psychology.” Here is a good exercise in historical explana 
tion. Why does it have the form it does? Why do the particular sentences 
and the specific terms of which they are built, rather than any other expres 
sions, appear on the page? The skeletal answer is obvious because this 
“Project” was written by the Freud of the fall of 1895. To explain the “Pro 
ject” means that this Freud must be explained. It is no different with any 
other of Freud’s works. 

The “Project” seems dull and forbidding because it is couched in a 
special jargon whose accents closely resemble those of physics. The student 
must restrain his indoctrinated impatience with “barbarous” technical terms 
and realize that the jargon is indispensable. It is the form in which the 
Freud of 1895 sees events and thinks about them. Despite the difficult term 
inology, the final effect of reading the “Project” must be that of having met 
a man already very considerably a psychologist. He has used physicalistic 
and physiological names as hooks for seizing a psychological substance. 
Many of these patterns for observing and interpreting persist in the later 
Freud, though stripped of some of the more prickly names. In the “Project” 


Freud often proceeds as the letters and his later works show him, pulling 


one or another lever to make an explanation clang into place, fitting parts 
together almost too smoothly. There will be time later, he seems to say, for 
corrections by others and changes welling up from inside. 

The task of the student is easily outlined. He should take the passages 
in which Freud sets out his aims, account for the presence of those aims, and 
then show whether and how they are executed in the body of the “Project.” 


The intention of this project is to furnish us with a psychology which shall be a 
natural science: its aim, that is, is to represent psychical processes as quantitatively 
determined states of specifiable material particles and so to make them plain and void 
of contradictions. 


* Origins pp. 149-151. (Draft K, January 1, 1896.) 
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This line of approach is derived directly from pathological clinical observations, 
especially from those concerned with “excessively intense ideas.” (These occur in 
hysteria and obsessional neurosis, where, as we shall see, the quantitative characteristic 
emerges more plainly than in the normal . . .) 

Processes such as stimulation, substitution, conversion and discharge, which had to 
be described in connection with these disorders, directly suggested the notion of view 
ing neuronic excitation as quantities in a condition of flow. 

e eo ® 


The first part of this project included what could, as it were, be inferred a priori 
from its basic hypothesis, moulded and corrected in accordance with a few factual ex 
periences. This second part seeks by analysis of pathological processes to determine 
further features of the systern founded on the basic hypothesis. A third part, based on 
the two earlier ones, will endeavor to construct the characteristics of the course of 
normal psychological events.*' 


Along the way the student may want to point out inklings of the importance 
of relations between certain crucial persons and a given individual. He will 
recognize more examples of Freud’s supplying a theory by extending prin- 
ciples he had already developed.** 

With the aid of Jones, of the Fliess letters, of past-workers in the field, 
and with help of other kinds now available for the first time,** the student 
need not come to his task with uncontrolled trembling. He will need what 
his subject had: a mind devoted to understanding, a heart not blocked and 
dead, an openness to new ideas, a sympathy that gives insight and a refusal 
to stop and despair. It is of little matter that the student can or cannot attain 
to these qualities in the measure in which they were Freud’s. He has to try, 
for Freud stands as a major figure in the intellectual development of the 


modern world and as the creator of an instrument whose workings might 
be suggestive for the historian. On both scores Freud merits and repays 
attention. Never before could the historian focus his attention more sharply 
and more certainly than he can now. 


as Origins, pp. 355, 356, 405 for the three passages. 
* Origins, p. 379 on “object relations”; pp. 443-444 on logical errors. 
* Though a sizable part of Freud's library from these early years has been in New York for over 
a decade, it has never been fully described and catalogued. See “Brands from the Burning,” Time, 
XXXVI, no, 4 (January 27, 1941), 30. The Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc., recently established, is 
becoming a center for the deposit of many types of documents relating to Freud. The project's scope 
is outlined in “Notes,” Psychoanal. Quart., XX (1951), 660. Its sec retary, K. R. Eissler, M.D., surnmed 
up what has been accomplished so far in Int. |. Psycho-Anal., XXXV (1954), 279-280. Several new 
editions of importance have appeared recently or are in the process of coming out. Freud's crucial dis 
cussion of aphasia, first published in 1891, has been translated: Dr. Sigm. Freud, On Aphasia. A 
Crincal Study, wans, BE, Stengel, M.D. (London, 1953). Only the final volume, the index, is lacking in 
the Gesammelte Werke, hrogbn. Anna Freud, E. Bibring, W. Hoffer, E. Kris, O. lsakower, Bande 
I-XVII (London, 1940-—). Little pre-analytic material has been reprinted in this series. The Standard 
Edinon of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, ed. James Strachey (London, 1953 
), has begun at a very high level with Strachey’s new translation of The Interpretation of Dreams 
(volumes TV, V)}. This set will run to twenty-four volumes and will contain some pre-analytic items 
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C. Gregory Crampton 


OMEWHAT reluctantly, the United States since the second world war 

has abandoned its historic position of comparative isolation to enter 

more fully the lists of global politics. Expanding horizons have rapidly 
involved us with peoples round the world on a scale we have not known 
before, and in the belief that intercultural understanding is the best founda 
tion for mutually advantageous cooperation, we have developed a govern 
mental program to achieve this goal, The United States was late among 
the nations in entering upon a program of overt international cultural rela 
tions; it was not until 1938 that the Department of State formed a bureau 
for the purpose. Private philanthropy, especially on the part of the research 
foundations like Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Guggenheim, was in the field 
long before. The governmental program, widely expanded since the war, 
has been developed to supplement this and to extend the scope of educa 
tional and cultural relations between Americans and other peoples. 

The central goal in the educational phase of the government's program, 
which is authorized and supported largely by the Smith-Mundt and Ful 
bright acts of Congress, is the dissemination and advancement of know] 
edge, a goal met by sending Americans abroad and by bringing others here 
from foreign lands to study and teach. It is believed that this direct personal 
participation by students and teachers in the educational way of life of 
others will accentuate the oneness of mankind which scholarship has so 
long recognized and will help generate genuine international friendship 
and good will among peoples. In substantiation of these assumptions, I can 
offer my own experience as an American professor in a foreign classroom. 

The University of Panama decided that it would be desirable to offer a 
course in United States history to be taught by an American professor who 
would be asked to emphasize our relationships with Latin America in his 
presentation. Panamanians are rather more familiar with some phases of 
American history than most Latin Americans. They are quite aware that 

Professor at the University of Utah, where he divides his teaching ume between courses in United 


States and Latin American history, Dr. Crampton was American exchange professor at the University 
of Panama, February-August, 1955. 
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the Panama Canal divides their country, and its very existence has produced 
some international tension which a historical explanation of American 
foreign policy might help to assuage. The University’s request for an 
American professor was channelled to the Department of State through 
the American Embassy at Panama and finally to the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils at Washington, which recommends persons 
to the Department for the educational exchange program from a roster of 
professional personnel. When the offer to go to Panama came to me, | was 
glad to accept the opportunity to work in one of the most interesting and 
historic regions in the Americas, 

For the historian of the Americas, Panama is of absorbing interest. At 
the very center, and the narrowest part of the continent, it became the cross- 
roads of the New World. Along these coasts on his fourth voyage, Colum- 
bus picked his way, his vessels riddled by sea termites, looking for something 
to tell him he was in India. There Balboa was the first to cross the conti- 
nent. His discovery of the South Sea showed that America is a continent 
apart from Asia. How far apart, was determined by Magellan, who was on 
his way when Panama was laid out in 1519, the first European city on the 
Pacific shores of America, and the first town of any size or performance on 
the continent. There, young men from Spain came to try for fame and 
fortune: Pizarro, Coronado, De Soto among them, and Fernandez de 
Oviedo, America’s first historian — the first, that is, to get away from his 
desk and books — arrived to record their exploits. Across the Isthmus be- 
tween Panama and the Atlantic ports of Nombre de Dids and Portobelo was 
carried the wealth of Peru bound for Spain; across the other way traveled 
the commercial goods of Europe bound for South America. On this narrow 
neck of land, barely thirty miles wide at one place, the enemies of Spain 
soon focused their envy — here was an artery in the Spanish colossus and a 
trifling barrier on the road to India. But the attacks of men like Drake, 
Morgan, Paterson, Vernon, and others failed to breach the Spanish defenses. 
They were rather destroyed from within as Spain’s empire broke up in revo- 
lution. At Panama in 1826, Simén Bolivar, one of the liberators of Latin 
America, called the first Pan American Congress. He hoped that the new 
nations of America would form a league, but the instrument which the 
Congress drew up to this end was not ratified. Bolivar wished the Isthmus 
to become the Corinth of the New World and he encouraged the canal 
idea. Before it could be started the Panama Railroad, the first to span the 
continent, was completed in 1855 in response to the demands of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. After completing the Suez Canal, De Lesseps and the 
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French turned to Panama to begin the canal, but they failed to complete it. 
The United States took interest following the victory over Spain in 1898, but 
negotiations with Colombia failed; when it appeared that we might build 
a canal in Nicaragua instead, a revolution on the Isthmus against Colombia 
broke out on November 3, 1903. Shortly afterward a treaty was drawn with 
the new republic of Panama which awarded the United States permanent 
control of a ten-mile zone across the Isthmus. Work began on the canal in 
1906 and was completed in 1914, the most colossal engineering venture the 
United States had ever undertaken. When the canal opened, new routes of 
commerce were developed, old ones shortened. Columbus’ vision of a direct 
western route to Cathay, and Bolivar’s dream of an American Corinth, were 
attained. The land divided, the oceans linked, the United States had built 
an artery in its own defense, a life-line in the American empire. 

The history of Panama is very largely a result of its geography. A nas 
row land it is, in the shape of a horizontal S, its axis the ninth parallel of 
north latitude. This shape plays some startling tricks. Balboa called it the 
South Sea because the Pacific lies to the south, not to the west, of the 
Isthmus. It is the only place in the world I know of where the sun regularly 
rises in the Pacific and sets in the Atlantic. Boats traveling through the 
canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific go farther east than they do west. 
Deep in the tropics, the climate is hot and humid in the wet season and hot 
in the dry season; but it is seldom uncomfortable: never below 70, seldom 
above 90. There are breezes at night off the land and breezes during the day 
off the water. A spine of mountains runs through the country, reaching up 
to nearly 10,000 feet at one place but dropping to about 600 feet where the 
canal was built. There at Culebra or Gaillard cut, the continental divide 
was lowered to 85 feet, the minimum level of Gatun Lake. This lake, fed by 
the Chagres River, delivers enough fresh water for the Panama Canal, 
which is operated by releasing lake water both ways through the locks. 
Rain, especially on the Atlantic slope, falls in torrents, and were it not for 
the dense vegetation, the land would be washed away. 

The greatest barrier to ordinary passage by man across the Isthmus has 
been the tropical rain forest — dripping, brilliant green, plants crowding out 
plants, living on every square inch of ground and upon each other. Grass 
grows higher than a horse and rider, and lawns are mowed by machete. 
Little of the land has been reclaimed from the jungle — the eastern half of 
the republic, with all its narrow width, is one of the least explored regions 
on the continent. But you don’t need much land to live on in Panama; a 
plot a hundred feet square will produce all the bananas you can eat, and 
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many there live on little else. For change of diet, there is green coconut 
milk, and both seas are full of fish — that’s what the word Panama means — 
place of fish. Shrimp weigh out as few as eight to the pound, and other 
choice delicacies, such as the flesh of the turtle, are abundant. 

The social structure of Panama reflects the forces of history and geo- 
graphy. There are about 600,000 Panamanians. About seventy percent are 
mixed bloods, Indians and whites, or mestizos. Some of the Indian tribes, 
like the Cunas of the San Blas archipelago, have preserved their isolation. 
These people, whose womenfolk wear gold rings in their noses, live off the 
Atlantic coast on 365 coral and palm, paradise islands which they have jeal- 
ously guarded against all invasion. Interbreeding may account for the high 
incidence of albinism among them: the albinos provide the basis for the 
stories about the white Indians of Panama. 

Negroes in Panama compose about eleven percent of the population. 
They were brought in as slaves by the Spaniards and many came willingly 
from Jamaica and other British islands in the Caribbean during the con- 
struction days of the canal. There are numbers of Hindus who also arrived 
during construction days to perform labor in the tropical sun when the 
Negroes could no longer bear it. They are outnumbered by the Chinese, 
who were imported to build the Panama Railroad in the 1850's. The whites 
number about ten percent of the population; they are the descendants of 
the Spanish first families of Panama and generally control the economic 
and political life of the nation, Panama’s is a stratified society with little 
social intercourse between the strata, and excepting military personnel, there 
is practically none between the Americans who reside in the Canal Zone and 
the Panamanians. 

Generally relations between the United States and Panama have been 
good since 1903; a new treaty, which increases the rental for the canal and 
other benefits, has just been approved by both governments. But there has 
also been tension. The Canal Zone, a strip of land five miles wide on either 
side of the canal, is a leaschold of the United States over which Panama has 
no control but over which a theoretical sovereignty is asserted. Most Pana- 
manians live close to the Zone in the cities of Panama or Colon and in their 
daily lives they encounter American influence on every side. There are no 
formal physical barriers between the Zone and the Republic of Panama. 
Fourth of July Avenue, open and accessible from either side, marks the 
boundary in Panama City. There is probably no stronger contrast anywhere. 
On one side there are spacious lawns, royal palms, well-painted government 
houses with space between them, a quiet, typically American neighborhood 
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scene, with a car, sometimes two, in every garage. On the other side of the 
street, humanity is jammed into the smallest space, second and third story 
balconies on both sides of narrow streets almost touch; buildings are all 
open to the breeze, and noise — noise by Panamanian motorists who have 
enduring faith in the horn and by bus drivers who attract customers by 
horns and whistles and carry on flirtations with the girls on the sidewalks 
as they careen along; by canned music coming from behind swinging doors; 
by the chatter of people, Panama’s own cosmopolitan society and the fre- 
quent visitors off ships from all over the world. It isn’t noise, really, for the 
total tonal effect is one of gaicty and laughter. There aren't many garages 
and fewer cars to go in them; a surprising number of ancient models con 
tinue in service as if they, too, in a warm, friendly climate, enjoyed it. 
Grinding, sickening poverty is all around, but this doesn’t seem to produce 
bitterness. Perhaps when you are so near the tragedy of life you come to 
know that pain intensifies its pleasures. 

But there, across Fourth of July Avenue, is rich, efficient, sober Uncle 
Sam, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant, aloof. His very presence arouses some resent- 
ment and he easily becomes the whipping boy for Panamanian nationalists 
who would like to control the canal and for the party-line propagandists. 

Panama indeed has much interest for the historian of the Americas and 
it was with some anticipation that | approached the assignment. 

The University of Panama was chartered in 1935, one of the youngest 
schools of its kind in the hemisphere. It is housed on a beautiful new 
campus done in ultra-modern, tropical architecture which is a joy and an 
inspiration. In the fall semester of 1955, which began in June, the school 
enrolled some 2,500 students. Nearly all classes are held in the evening, 
beginning at 5:00 p.m. and running until 9:00, Monday through Friday. 
The students mostly come from the lower and middle economic levels of 
society, the new middle class they are becoming, and they have to work 
their way if they go to school at all. The evening scheduling gives them that 
opportunity, and faculty also can occupy another full-time position. There 
are obvious disadvantages which the University administration recognizes. 
Students and faculty are scarcely at peak performance when they reach the 
campus, and there is little time for outside preparation and study. It is a 
bootstrap operation. Panama’s students, in common with those at many 
Latin American universities, are idealists, and the struggle to win an educa 
tion is worthwhile if it will improve the lot of man, and Panama. They are 
willing to sacrifice themselves if necessary to raise their nation to a high 
position of rank and dignity. They are very proud of their university and 
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are determined through the education they receive there to advance their 
economic, social, and political position. While the wealthy class send their 
children abroad to study, mostly to the United States, the University of 
Panama is the only place in the republic where the less fortunate have a 
chance to win an advanced degree. 

I observed no anti-intellectualism. The caricature of the pathetic egghead 
who labors at low salary in pursuit of a high goal would not be funny in 
the poor, small country of Panama where the ideal of a fuller life can be 
appreciated by almost everybody. Professors do occasionally draw criticism. 
They are likely to be stiff, even haughty, and formal, which is traditional in 
Latin America; they are sometimes autocratic, a trait not unknown else- 
where. Most of them are men with advanced degrees from foreign universi- 
ties and are seriously interested in advancing knowledge and the cause of 
humanity through research and teaching. Panamanian students are very 
frank and outspoken and they do not hesistate to bring complaints about 
anything, which is their privilege, before the University Council. They are 
serious; they are there for a purpose and they don’t want to waste time. The 
curriculum of the University is specialized and technical, emphasizes na- 
tional problems, and is designed to turn out professionals. The product is 
likely to be a strong nationalist who sees everything in terms of his own 
country. When I arrived, a new course called “The Introduction to the 
Social Sciences” had just been started as a general requirement for all stu- 
dents registered in the Faculty of Philosophy, Letters and Education. The 
objective of the course was to broaden out somewhat the rigidly prescribed 
professional curriculum through an integrated survey of the social sciences. 
As the semester opened no one had been found to teach the new course. 
Somewhat in desperation perhaps, the dean of the Faculty offered the direc- 
tion of the course to me and I was asked to teach the largest section, in 
which 130 students were registered. | had come prepared to teach a small 
group in United States history, but this seemed like a challenging proposi- 
tion and, if successful, the aims of cultural interchange would be met on a 
large scale. I accepted it. 

There was no outline, no syllabus, no text; nothing much but an idea. 
We decided to attempt to summarize each of the social science fields. I hope 
my colleagues in political science, anthropology, and geography will forgive 
me for saying that each of these fields was encompassed in about three 
weeks’ time. Even then, we didn’t quite get around to history before the 
semester ended. To make the content more meaningful, developments in 
the Americas in these areas were stressed. As an example, the Constitution 
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of the United States was compared with that of Panama and parallels and 
differences noted, and this proved to be a fairly effective method. The stu- 
dents were anxious, living in a centralized republic, to learn something more 
of federalism; in the tropics with water and plants all around, they were 
curious about bare rocks and deserts; in a society where there are many 
Indians, they asked what had become of ours. 

The questions they asked were not all easy to answer, especially in a 
language which is not my native tongue. The constitution of Panama 
prescribes that Spanish shall be the language of instruction at the national 
university. Let it be said that | complied with the supreme law of the land 
in this matter, but my usage was such that some must have thought that | 
was interpreting this phase of the constitution with considerable liberality. 
The students were tolerant, though, and seemed to enjoy my infrequent 
flights into the subjunctive. The boys on the back row helped considerably; 
their principal enjoyment appeared to consist in waiting for my mistakes - 
and you would be surprised how loud a mistake can sound when you are 
addressing that many people without benefit of microphone — but I soon 
discovered that the expressions on their faces would anticipate me as | 
started into some grammatical salsipuedes. This was enough of a warning 
so that I could veer away in time and not get caught in the error. But the 
students listened and pulled me through the first rough weeks, and then 
we had smoother sailing. 

At the end, after the finals and after the grades were in, and the day 
before I left for home, they gave me a surprise party and a farewell. The 
dean of the college came up and looked on while songs were sung, poetry 
was recited, statements read, and gifts presented. | have a list of the names 
of every student in the class and his address and instructions to write; | have 
a beautifully made Panama shirt, a panasilla, and other things which the 
class bought, and I have copies of the statements read. Part of one reads as 
follows, as it was written in English: “This is not a message to tell you 
goodbye . . . because we only say goodbye when we think we are going to 
forget a person . . . and can you imagine we'll forget you? No, because you 
have been for us more than teacher, a friend... .” In reply to this moment, 
as great a one as a man can expect, the best I could do was to say that their 
words and deeds were the highest degrees I had ever won. 


They had seemed grateful during the semester that I did not attempt to 
propagandize or to sell them anything and only presented the truth of the 
matter; that I could say something about their own culture and had an 
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appreciation for it and took every opportunity to see their historic monu- 
ments and mingle with all classes of their society; that as a citizen of the 
greatest power | was willing to face them as an equal and to talk to them 
informally and on their own level; that I had helped to widen their horizons 
and enlarge their perspectives a little, and had asked them to peep beyond 
the barriers of cultural nationalism. 

I am grateful to them for widening my own vision and my personal and 
professional experience; for further insights into a way of life which is 
impulsive and gay, as it is humane, and wise in the enjoyment of the rewards 
of labor; for their friendship, for I count the majority as being among the 
finest student friends I have ever had and I judge that they may feel the 
same way about the institution, the people, and the nation which I represent. 
Finally, | am grateful to them for making clear to me the international 
responsibility of learning and education, While wars originate in the minds 
of men, good will and peace spring from the same source. 





FREIGHTER 


Nelson Bentley 


The freighter forging in a ruffling slick 
Below five gulls’ 
Slow repetitions; two pillars of smoke 
Wavering wills 
Against the clear Olympic jade; 
A yellow seaplane made 
Twenty years ago on clumsy wings 
Walled a museum of imaginings. 


Slowly the museum lit the view: 
Alias time 
Marked only carbon, waves, tears, snow on blue. 
A tinny rhyme, 
The seaplane snifing fumes echoed 
The bright peaks’ altitude. 


Stuff wings, sheer hull, my gaze, sank in siow wreck 


But for the ardent hands of the antique. 


An ordinary day was floating west. 
Rameses’ poise, 
Buddhas and grails welled from the steady past, 
The silent praise 
Circling the goddess’ eyes smooth-stoned. 
Shy loves still fresh atoned 
Collected where they always will adore, 


Under and far from brash and subtle stare. 


Knees, hips and hands woven into the spell 
Old art has seen 
Conveyed the bright depth of the invisible. 
The mind must mean 
Gathering at the sensual spot 
All beauty that is not: 
Unc loaking motion twenty-hve centuries old, 


The waves of worship in art’s deep long hold. 


Seattle, Washington 





FISHERMAN’S BURIAL 


Par LaGERKVIST 


Translated by Grace Hunter 


The old man has come home from the sea, 
and no more will waves pour 
hard over his windward side 


and down over the thwart. 


No longer will any danger lurk 
of a squall blowing up. 
The mainsail resting calm in the wind 


has filled with light and hope. 


Between the mountains slowly winds 
the funeral train of his clay; 
his coffin is borne by the same hands 


he saw every day. 


In snow-white linen he safely rests 
and rocks with the bearers’ stride 
His blue gaze has quietly closed 


in a voyage never yet tried. 


No longer must sails be taken in. 
Before a wind fair for flight, 

on a calm sea the boat is going 
home through a flood of light. 


Grinnell, lowa 





JEAN-PAUL SARTRE AND THE 
HAUNTED SELF 


Hazel E.. Barnes 


N AN AGE which is pre-eminently self-conscious, it is not hard to account 

for the widespread interest in Jean-Paul Sartre. Trained philosophers may 

be primarily concerned with the technical analyses of Being and Nothing- 
ness. But for the average reader, | believe that Sartre's appeal lies in his 
description (whether in philosophical or purely literary works) of man as 
caught in a network of paradox, a portrayal of what might be called “the 
haunted Self.” ' 

To the non-philosopher, at least, this aspect of Sartre’s work is probably 
of most significance on the psychological level. Sartre himself has blended 


philosophy and psychology by presenting a new technique which he calls 
“existential psychoanalysis.”* This psychological method must rest, he 
claims, on ontology or the study of Being. Here we come to the first of the 
striking paradoxes or even, as some insist, the self-contradictions in which 


existentialism abounds. Like all existentialists, religious and atheistic, Sartre 
insists that the philosopher must be concerned with the living, concrete 
individual, the existing human being, and not with mankind or a vague 
human “essence.” Therefore he quite consistently holds that we must view 
every man and every situation as unique, that in understanding a person, 
we must consider him in the light of his actual desires, actions, and projects, 
not in terms of a Freudian libido or as a victim of hereditary and environ 
mental Forces. He even goes so far as to deny any unconscious, and he 
insists that every action is consciously undertaken even though a person may 
try to hide his awareness from himself. Yet Sartre claims at the same time 
that this psychological investigation must rest on ontology, which includes, 


Hazel E. Barnes teaches humanities, classics, and philosophy at the University of Colorado. Her 
translation of Sartre's L’Rure et le Néant parts of which have already appeared in Existential Psycho 
analysis, will be published this year 

* The expression “the haunted Self” is my own, but Sartre frequently uses the verb “to haunt 
and nouns meaning “phantom,” “ghost,” efc., in the way that I am using them 

* A large section of Sartre's L’Bire et le Néant has been translated under this title. See Existential 
Psychoanalyas, translated by Hazel E. Barnes (Philosophical Library, 1953) 
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for him, a study of the human condition as such. In other words, we must 
first understand what it means to be a human being and in particular what 
choices are open to a human being. Then we may seek to understand George 
Brown or Mabel Jones, Abraham Lincoln or Joseph McCarthy by means 
of the ways in which they relate their basic projects to the actually existing 
world. 

It is in Sartre’s description of man’s place in Being that each man may 
perhaps recognize his own “haunted self.” To some the picture may seem 
to be distorted, and even Sartre’s followers may occasionally be tempted to 
take the portrayal a bit lightly now and then. An out-of-context collection 
of the statements which he makes about “human reality” can easily be made 
to appear ridiculous. For example: Man is a For-itself craving to be an 
In-itself or rather an In-itself-for-itself. He never is, but unlike the Little 
Man, he was and is about-to-be. And Nothingness lies coiled at the heart of 
Being like a worm. Man makes himself a lack of being so that there may be 
Being. Man is condemned to be free. Man is a useless passion. And so on 
ad absurdum. When after all this, Sartre claims that human reality is absurd, 
the uninitiated are quite ready to agree that there is absurdity, but they may 
question where it lies. 

Yet when examined in the light of all of Sartre’s work, particularly as 


presented in L’Etre et le Néant, these statements, whether or not one agrees 


with them, do at least succeed in making sense. They may be one-sided. 
They may appear out of proportion and defeatist. But they are not trivial. 
Even their apparent negative quality, if we look at them from a somewhat 
different point of view, may unexpectedly reveal a positive aspect — though 
perhaps not always in accordance with Sartre's own intention. 

By now Sartre's basic position is fairly familiar. He divides Being into 
two parts for purposes of analysis, although he insists that in reality there is 
only one Being. There is Being-in-itself, which is all of non-conscious reality. 
Then there is Being-for-itself, which is consciousness, but this, says Sartre, is 
really only the revelation of the In-itself. In other words, there occurred 
somchow a “hole in being,” and the For-itself as this hole or lack of Nothing 
ness is thus able to stand back, as it were, and so reveal the In-itself. Man 
recognizes himself as being what is not the world. Using this same negating 
power he can recognize objects. He perceives that the rock is not the tree 
or the lake or the general background of the landscape. Man does not create 
the rock, but he reveals it as being a rock. Without man’s consciousness the 
rock would not be a rock. It would simply ée. 
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Thus the For-itself or human reality results from a lack of existence. 
Were it not for this lack in his heart, man would not essentially be different 
from a stone or a mountain. But it is because of this lack that man is 
haunted. For one is “haunted” only where there is a lack of full reality. One 
is haunted by a melody which is not really heard, by a fear not fully focused, 
by a memory which one cannot place. “Nothingness haunts Being.” Thus 


the existence of the For-itself, which itself has something of a spectral quality, 


is haunted by many things, and especially in its relation to these six: (1) 
The Self, (2) Time, (3) Emotions, (4) Others, (5) God, (6) Freedom. 

The first of these no doubt appears the most paradoxical of all. How 
can man be haunted by his Self? It is because the Self does not really exist. 
It is not only that Sartre, like Davia Hume, declares that we are only our 
experience and not an underlying substance which undergoes this experi 
ence.” The Self is an ideal which can never be realized. In the first place 
one can never know the Self. (Sartre is, of course, not wholly original here.) 
Obviously the Self which appears to me when I reflect is not the same as the 
Self which I do not reflect on, for | can gain no impersonal point of view 
from which to view that Self. | cannot watch myself watch myself, etc. 
But more than this, my Self cannot be said to be presently existing, because 
I never am anything. | am not born with a Nature which gradually un 
folds. | am always in the process of making myself something, always about 
to-be something. | live by means of continually projecting myself into the 
future; | am my possibilities but only, as Sartre says, in the mode of not yet 
being them. I am guided by the ideal of a Self which I am making, but the 
Self is never made. Therefore | am haunted by the desire to know just what 
I am so that I may understand the meaning of my projects. But this ideal 
is unrealizable. I can never understand my Self — both because | cannot 
get outside my own consciousness and because my Self is never really there. 
Consciousness is process, not fixed entity. The effort to understand my Self 
is like trying to feel the outlines of a melting icicle. 

Then I am haunted by Time. Sartre speaks of Past, Present, and Future 
as the three temporal ekstases of the For-itself, three ways in which the For 
itself is prevented from being one with itself. On the basis of what was said 
about the Self, it is casy to see that the Present has no real existence for the 
For-itself. Every act is a projection into the future. One performs it in view 
of the Past but guided by the shape of things to come. For example, th 

* For further discussion of this point see Sartre's article, “La transcendance de |'Ey Recherche 


philosophiques, 6 (1936-37). Here Sartre maintains that consciousness is « 


that the Ego is a secondary structure 
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meaning of a gesture which | make at this moment depends entirely on 
whether | am about to receive a ball on the tennis court or to ward off a 
blow. The Present is where the For-itself is-not. 

One is haunted in a different way by both the Past and the Future. As 
might be expected, my attitude toward each is ambiguous. The Past at least 
did exist. In one sense it still exists in a manner that the Present does not, 
but this is as in-itself. At any specific moment in the Past I was the sum 
total of all my experience — my acts, thoughts, emotions, and projects. And 
this I was irreparably. My acts cannot be undone. There is no lack in them 
but a closed fullness of being; hence they were and even are in-itself. But 
on the other hand, | was this total experience only in the way that we can 
say that an arrow which passed from Point A to Point D was also at Points 
B and C. Moreover, when it comes to the question of meaning, the lack 
appears once again. For the meaning of the Past never was fixed and never 
will be. While I live, | must constantly determine it, and after my death 
others will do so. Was my religious conversion the opening to my career 
in the Church, an adolescent aberration, or an insight into truth from which 


I later backslid? At each moment I decide anew by my acts which meaning 
it has for me. Thus I am haunted by the Past in two ways. In the first place, 


it provides the background upon which I make my choices. | am not able 
to make them on the ground of a different Past. Here the Past haunts us as 
that which is not happening now but which can not be changed or forgotten 
however much we may try. 

But at the same time the Past haunts us with its instability. For its mean- 
ing is never made once and for all. I can no more fix it for eternity than | 
can isolate and pin down my Self. Sartre particularly stresses this shiftiness 
on the part of the Past in relation to resolutions. Suppose that I decide to 
give up drinking. I convince myself that it is bad for my health, expensive, 
dangerous to my reputation, and so on. I venture forth strong in the know!- 
edge that the resolution has been formed after long consideration and that 
I have no hesitation about adopting it. Then what happens? I am offered 
a drink. The desire to accept is not so overpowering that it “breaks down” 
my resolution. Rather I discover that the resolution has no reality in the 
present unless I remake it. It is not a wall or rampart. It is merely an atti- 
tude, and only my present projection into the future can decide whether the 
resolution is to be remade as such or dismissed as mistaken. Thus we are 
haunted both by the fact of the irreparable, in-itself existence of past acts 
and by the Past’s unceasing subjection to the negating activity of the For- 
itself. 
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What then of the Future? In one sense man exists more in the dimension 
of the Future than in cither Past or Present. But here we encounter a new 
source of anguish. For the Future which man encounters is never that which 


he anticipates. Reality is not anticipation. Even more important, one never 


knows whether this Future which one desires and projects will appear the 


same once achieved. Or to put it more accurately, man knows that in this 
Future he will not be the same. His life is passed in making rendezvous 
which he knows that Ae cannot keep. It will be a different consciousness 
which will deal with the Future, and the latter will not be the Future 
anticipated but a fleeting Present in the process of being made Past. Thus 
man is haunted by the Future which he always projects but never attains. 

The third group of phantoms haunting the For-itself consists of the 
emotions. Not content with the theory which subjects us to these capricious 
masters, Sartre insists that we are responsible for “making” them. Not only 
do we actively make our sadness, our joy, our grief, etc., but we are haunted 
by the compelling desire to make them conform to an impersonal ideal. 
Although I am sure that Sartre would vehemently deny the charge, | myself 
find something suspiciously like the Platonic Form in this view. In suffering, 
for example, Sartre claims that we suffer from not suffering enough. No 
matter how deeply we suffer, we feel as a silent reproach the look of com 
plete and total suffering on the face of a statue portraying suffering. We 
are haunted by it. That, we feel, is suffering. Then what is this emotion 
of mine? Sartre points out two important facts with regard to emotions 
First, emotions are not external, general forces which sweep over us. They 
are ways in which we regard and relate ourselves to the world. They do not 
come from outside or from any hidden part of us. We make them and are 
responsible for them. They are a kind of action. In the second place, he is 
emphasizing the mixed, impure quality of emotions as actually experienced 
by the manifold person. He claims, I think rightly, that the impossibility 
of sustaining any emotion in pure form is consciously or unconsciously 
regarded as a kind of failure. We feel dimly that it is not enough to suffer 
but that we must achieve the Form of Suffering encountered on a statue, 
in a novel, or in the self-revelatory narrations of our friends. This view of 
emotion as something to be worked at and moulded is expressed by the 
cuckold husband in La femme du boulanger. The baker asks, “How can | 
bake bread when I am busy being deceived?” Even in the emotional life, 


then, the For-itself 1s haunted by the feeling that these forces which torment 
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or exalt it come from within itself and must be sustained by it. There is no 
escape from the nothingness which causes man to remake himself continu- 
ously by a projection into the future. 

The fourth phantom ideal slips into our relations with others. Being-for- 
others, Sartre says, is a special and necessary structure in the existence of the 
For-itself. The Other is “the One who looks at me,” and the experience 
which reveals him to me also reveals me to myself in a new capacity — in 
my Being-for-Others. Sartre’s description of this experience, which is fami- 
liar to everyone, presents his basic view of human relations as a struggle 
between two subjectivities. Imagine that you are sitting on a park bench 
in the sunshine. Not too far away there is a man on another bench, but he is 
paying no attention to you and might as well be part of the scenery. So you 
sit there idly daydreaming, and perhaps you start to laugh aloud as you recall 
some funny incident. But the laugh is suddenly drowned in embarrassment 
when you realize that the man over there has been watching you! Now you 
are extremely uncomfortable. You shift your position, you smooth back your 
hair, you re-tie your shoe — anything to break the painful tension of being 
stared at. Why such embarrassment? Sartre says it is because you have 
suddenly become aware of yourself and of your condition as a human being 
in the world. While you were daydreaming, you were pure subjectivity 


that is, the subject, not the object of all experience. It was as though only 


you existed. You as subject made of the unknown man an object, a thing 
like the trees of the park to serve as background for you. Then when you 
saw the stranger staring at you, you suddenly awoke to the realization that 
you were not the only subjectivity in the world. You could not continue to 
make that man one with the trees in the park. Your mind could not touch 
his at all. Worst of all, there he was making an object, a thing out of you 
as you had been doing with him. You were defenseless before him. You 
could not tell what he thought of you. You could not bring him into your 
mind nor could you enter into his. Another could look at you as imper- 
sonally as you viewed him. In short, you have been forced to realize that 
your existence is limited to your own consciousness, and the stare of another 
shows you that your consciousness is limited. No wonder the experience 
was painful! 

Sartre has gone into great detail in developing his concept of human 
relations as based on this conflict. Most of his delineation is negative, and 
almost all of it is outside the limit of this paper. But here again we may 
note that the poor For-itself is haunted, this time by two specters. First there 
is the discrepancy between my being-for-myself and my being-for-others. As 
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I act, | determine my actions in the light of the phantom Self which I am 
making and striving to know. But this Self is not the same as the Self 


known by others. All my actions will be judged as performed by the Me 


who appears to Others, but this Me I can never know. Secondly, all my rela 
tions with others are pervaded by the unrealizable, non-existing ideal of 
being able to make an object of the Other without thereby destroying his 
being-as-subject. Whether | wish to make him mine in love or hate, by 
conquest or desire, he remains wholly himself and foreign to me. If in a 
measure | destroy his existence as free-subject, then to that extent I frustrate 
my own attempt. | can never either enter his subjectivity or get out of my 
own or bring him into mine. Each of us in the final analysis is totally iso 
lated from all others. Within my own mind | can temporarily keep the 
Other as object, but there is always the embarrasing possibility of his sud 
denly forcing a reversal of the situation. To possess him as subject is im 
possible. 

Most basic of all man’s frustrated efforts and passionate longing, says 
Sartre, is his desire to be God! This haunting and ill-fated yearning pervades 
the very existence of the For-itself, underlies all its endeavors, insures its 
ultimate failure. Sartre's ontological formula for this state of affairs 1s 
scarceiy inspiring to the lay reader. The For-tself, he says, desires to be 
come like the In-itself or rather to be an In-itself-for-itself, an impossible 
contradiction, which is or would be God if it existed. Very few persons have 
knowingly been haunted by this ghost. Yet I daresay that most of us have 
heard its spectral moans and perhaps dismissed them — with a slight shiver 

as merely the winds of the world. Sartre equates God with the phantom 
In-itself-for-itself by means of identifying the latter with the Scholastic def 
nition of God as Ens Causa Sut or Being which is its own Self-Cause. If 
we pass over the problem of God's existence for the moment and consider 
only man’s desire to be like a God thus defined, then perhaps we may find 
genuine insight into the human condition, whether or not we go along 
with Sartre’s atheism. What, then, is the unattainable In-itself-for-itself ? 

We may recall that the In-itself is all of reality save consciousness and 
that the latter or For-itself is that by which nothingness comes into the 
world. It is through this nothingness that the For-itself can stand back from 
the In-itself, from the world, and so reveal it. As Desan says, the In-itself 
has all to be and nothing to do while the For-itself has all to do and nothing 


to be. Now this nothingness in the heart of the For-itself is responsible 


* Wilfrid Desan, The Tragic Finale (Harvard University Pre 1954), p. 56 
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for more than that estrangement from Self of which I spoke earlier. This 
lack can also be called desire. It is the nature of desire to crave fulfillment; 
yet if fulfillment is granted, then the desire as desire is killed. Thus the 
For-itself in one sense desires that which would destroy it. For if the For- 
itself were satisfied, it would no longer be a For-itself. 

What exactly is it which the For-itself desires? Why does man want 
to be like the In-itself? In the first place he longs for some justification out- 
side himself. He wants to escape from the appalling responsibility of having 
to decide for himself the meaning and purpose of life. He seeks to have a 
guarantee given to him for his life just as the table has its purpose fixed by 
the person who used it. Man suffers from the fact that he has been a child.” 
In the child’s world purposes, values, meanings, truths are fixed and come 
from the outside. The mature adult realizes that in every case he himself 
must decide whether or not these values, truths, etc. are to be valid — for 
him. As Kierkegaard puts it, even though the angel appeared to Abraham, 
it was Abraham who had to decide whether it was an angel or an halluci- 
nation. Man, then, seeks the certainty, the security of the world of nature 
to which he still belongs yet from which he is strikingly different because 
of the nothingness which he carries within him. This desire is irrational, 
for only the non-conscious In-itself can possess the fullness of being which 
alone can put an end to self-responsibility. If man could attain his desire 
and fill up the nothingness inside him with absolute being, then he would 
no longer be conscious. It is like desiring to have the ultimate rest and se- 
curity of death while still remaining alive to enjoy it. Thus what man wants 
is to be conscious of being the non-conscious In-itself, and such a goal is 
self-contradictory and impossible. Man cannot both be the creator and cause 
of all the values and and purposes by which he lives and at the same time 
receive external guarantees for them from outside. If he is to be free to 


make himself, then he cannot escape the awful responsibility of deciding 
how he is to be made. 

This brings us to the last of the phantoms which haunt the Self — free- 
dom. It would be more accurate perhaps to call freedom a paradox rather 
than a phantom, for freedom most definitely exists for Sartre. But it is para- 
doxical enough. Man is “condemned to be free.” His freedom is limited by 
only one thing — by freedom itself, for he is not free not to be free. Man 


“Cf. Sumone de Beauvoir, The Ethics of Ambiguity, translated by Bernard Frechtman (Philo 
sophical Library, 1948), p. 35. “Man's unhappiness, says Descartes, is due to his having first been a 
child. And indeed the unfortunate choices which most men make can only be explained by the fact 
that they have taken place on the basis of childhood.” 
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is haunted by the knowledge that nothing prevents him from choosing to 
do one thing rather than another, that there is nothing which he can blame 
for his acts or look to as an absolute support or pattern. Even though he 
may follow a particular pattern, nothing makes him follow one rather than 
another. Yet obviously many of our desires are frustrated every day. What 
about this? Freedom, says Sartre, is expressed through obstacles. Just as one 
cannot climb a mountain without walking over earth and rocks, so one 


cannot act freely save through the medium of the world of things, which 


offer, so to speak, a “coefhcient of adversity.” But it is up to us whether 


we make that obstacle in the path of our project either a true obstacle or a 
means to a further project. We may make of the mountain a motive for 
returning home in disappointment or the means for attaining a better view 
over the landscape or the reason for undertaking something more profitable 
than hiking. Similarly with psychological factors. Only the freedom oi 
others in a limited sense restricts our freedom because their subjectivities 
reveal the world as well as ours, thus providing centers of reference other 
than our own. But here, too, ultimately we are free to choose our method 
of relating ourselves to them and to their reactions. Therefore we are 
haunted by living a freedom from which we are not free to escape. We 
may in bad faith try to make ourselves “things” in a world of absolute 
values, habits, patterns to which we “have” to conform. But we have freely 
chosen this bad faith, and something within us never lets us forget it. We 
cannot escape moments of devastating nausea in which we suddenly catch 
a glimpse of this “absolute” structure, this “serious world,” as Sartre calls 
it, floating on a nothingness into which it may at any moment collapse if 
we withdraw our freely given support. 

Sartre calls this specter ridden Self absurd, not that it is funny but that 
there is no impersonal reason or justification for its existence. In even 
stronger terms he says that man’s search for full self-understanding and 
justification, his desire for satisfying relations with others, his craving for 
Full Being, in short his desire to be God 1s a “useless passion.” Perhaps so 
Yet Sartre himself presumably must feel that man need not be content to 
accept this absurdity and uselessness as so ultimate that there is no reason 
to be concerned with choosing one type of life rather than another. For at 
the conclusion of L’Rtre ct le Néant Sartre speaks of the possibility of a 
new kind of ethics consistent with his portrayal of the human condition 
There can hardly be an ethics, it seems, unless it makes a difference what 


one does. 
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Moreover, even without waiting for the ethical work which Sartre has 
promised, we may, | believe, accept Sartre’s analysis of man’s predicament 
without concluding that the situation is hopeless. Granted that all this frus- 
tration exists —and who has not been conscious of some of it —is there 
not another side even to these same facts, if facts they be? Probably every- 
one suffers somewhat from the evasive quality of the Self, from one’s iso- 
lation within a being which is incomplete and which one can never fully 
understand, Yet this is but the reverse side of another truth; namely, that 
the resources of a consciousness are infinitely richer than what at any mo- 
ment one can draw out of it. If our emotions are not the full dramatic 
forces we like to suppose, then at least there is more chance of willed escape 
from their ravaging effects. Let us admit that we must abandon hope of 
fully comprehending another or of being perfectly understood by him. Are 
we to forget the experience of almost complete community, made more 
precious by its rarity? Is it not the inexhaustible character of another's 
personality which renders him more than transiently interesting to us? 
And would we really want another to understand us in toto and classify us 
with all our present and future reactions? Sartre claims that the satisfaction 
of our irrational longing for absoluteness would bring death to us as free 
consciousnesses. Let us grant this, and let us not deny the frustration and 
tension involved in the unending pursuit of a free and open future. Still, 
even though we should agree that our life has no meaning beyond the 
human, is there no use in creating and enjoying Auman meanings? Is there 
not a hope that the searching For-itself may ultimately reveal the world 
as possessing a significance which we can not grasp at present? If so, 


then even with all our unrealizable and contradictory desires the passion of 


human reality is not wholly useless. Perhaps as we come to understand our 
ghosts better, we may come to terms with them. 
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T IS CLEAR that J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye belongs to an 
ancient and honorable narrative tradition, perhaps the most profound 


in western fiction. The tradition is the central pattern of the epic and has 


been enriched by every tongue; for not only is it in itself exciting but also 


it provides the artist a framework upon which he may hang almost any 
fabric of events and characters. 

It is, of course, the tradition of the Quest. We use the medieval term 
because it signifies a seeking after what is tremendous, greater than the love 
of a woman. The love of woman may be part of the seeking, part even of 
the object sought, for we have been told that the Grail has gender and Pene 
lope did wait in Ithaca. But if the love of woman is essential to the seeking 
or to the object sought, we must call the search a romance. These two terms 
(quest and romance) distinguish thematic patterns, and have nothing to do 
with tragic or comic effects. Furthermore, the same plots, characters, and 
idioms might be employed inside either pattern, But somewhere upon the 
arc of the Quest, the love of woman must be eschewed or absorbed: the hero 
must bind himself to the mast, or must seek his Ducalinda because she is 
Virtue, not because she is Female. 

There are at least two sorts of quests, depending upon the object sought. 
Stephen Dedalus sought a reality uncontaminated by home, country, 
church; for like Eugene Gant and Natty Bumppo he knew that social insti 
tutions tend to force what is ingenious in a man into their own channels. He 
sought the opposite of security, for security was a cataract of the eye. Bloom, 
on the other hand, was already an outcast and sought acceptance by an 
Ithaca and a Penelope which despised him. And, tragically enough, he also 
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sought an Icarian son who had fled the very maze which he, Bloom, desired 
to enter. So the two kinds of quests, the one secking acceptance and sta- 
bility, the other precisely the opposite, differ significantly, and can cross only 
briefly to the drunken wonder of both heroes. Bloom, the protagonist of 
The Waste Land, the Joads, Alyosha Karamazov, Aeneas, Ulysses, Gatsby 
— these heroes seek acceptance, stability, a life embosomed upon what is 
known and can be trusted. Dedalus, Huck Finn, Ishmael, Hans Castorp, 
Huxley’s heroes, Dostoevski’s Idiot —these protagonists place themselves 
outside the bounds of what is known and seek not stability but a Truth 
which is unwarped by stability. 

American literature seems fascinated with the outcast, the person who 
defies traditions in order to arrive at some pristine knowledge, some personal 
integrity. Natty Bumppo maintains his integrity out-of-doors only, for upon 
the frontier a man must be a man or perish. For Huck Finn both sides of 
the Mississippi are lined with fraud and hatred; and because the great 
brown river acts as a kind of sewer, you're liable to find murderers and 
thieves afloat on it — even the father whom you fled might turn up dead in 
it, as though the river were a dream. But in the middle of the great natural 
river, when you're naked of civilization and in company with an outcast 
more untarnished and childlike than yourself — there is peace. And in 
rorthern Mississippi, in the ante-Snopes era, frontiersmen conquer the 
wilderness using only their courage and their fury; and they behave, even 
when civilization has almost extinguished them, with the kind of insane 
honor that drives Quentin Compson outside of society and into suicide. 
And the hunter, as he tracks the great mythic bear or the incredible whale, 
must leave behind whatever is unnatural or convenient. Similarly, when 
the bull charges, you are faced with the same compulsion for integrity as is 
required by the wilderness, the whale, the bear, the river; and very often, 
the world so botches things that you must “make a separate peace” in order 
to maintain your moral entity intact. 

All the virtues of these American heroes are personal ones: they most 
often, as a matter of fact, are in conflict with home, family, church. The 
typical American hero must flee these institutions, become a tramp in the 
earth, cut himself off from Chicago, Winesburg, Hannibal, Cooperstown, 
New York, Asheville, Minneapolis. For only by flight can he find knowl- 
edge of what is real. And if he does not flee, he at least defies. 

The protagonist of The Catcher in the Rye, Holden Caulfield, is one of 
these American heroes, but with a significant difference. He seems to be 
engaged in both sorts of quests at once; he needs to go home and he needs 
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to leave it. Unlike the other American knight errants, Holden secks Virtue 
second to Love. He wants to be good. When the little children are playing 
in the rye-feld on the clifftop, Holden wants to be the one who catches them 
before they fall off the cliff. He is not driven toward honor or courage. He 
is not driven toward love of woman. Holden is driven toward love of his 
fellow-man, charity — virtues which were perhaps not quite verile enough 
for Natty Bumppo, Ishmael, Huck Finn, or Nick Adams. Holden is ac- 
tually frightened by a frontier code of masculinity —a code which some 
times requires its adherents to behave in sentimental and bumptious fash 
ions. But like these American heroes, Holden is a wanderer, for in order to 
be good he has to be more of a bad boy than the puritanical Huck could 
have imagined. Holden has had enough of both Hannibal, Missouri, and 
the Mississippi; and his tragedy is that when he starts back up the river, he 
has no place to go — save, of course, a California psychiatrist's couch. 

So Salinger translates the old tradition into contemporary terms. The 
phoniness of society forces Holden Caulfield to leave it, but he is seeking 
nothing less than stability and love. He would like nothing better than a 
home, a life embosomed upon what is known and can be trusted; he is a 
very wise sheep forced into lone wolf's clothing; he is Stephen Dedalus: 
and Leopold Bloom rolled into one crazy kid. And here is the point; for 
poor Holden, there is no Ithaca. Ithaca has not merely been defiled by a 
horde of suitors: it has sunk beneath waves of phoniness. He does, of 


course, have a Penelope who is still intact. She is his little sister Phoebe 


whom he must protect at all costs from the phantoms of lust, hypocrisy, 
conceit and fear —all of the attributes which Holden sees in society and 
which Huck Finn saw on the banks of the Mississippi and Dedalus saw in 
Dublin. So at the end, like the hero of Antic Hay, Holden delights in 
circles — a comforting, bounded figure which yet connotes hopelessness. He 


breaks down as he watches his beloved little Phoebe going round and round 
on a carousel; she is so damned happy. From that lunatic delight in a 
circle, he is shipped off to the psychiatrist. For Holden loves the world 
more than the world can bear. 

Holden’s Quest takes him outside society; yet the grail he seeks is the 
world and the grail is full of love. To be a catcher in the rye in this world 
is possible only at the price of leaving it. To be good is to be a “case,” 
a “bad boy” who confounds the society of men. So Holden seeks the one 
role which would allow him to be a catcher, and that role is the role of the 
child. As a child, he would be condoned, for a child is a sort of savage and 
a pariah because he is innocent and good. But it is Holden's tragedy that 
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he is sixteen, and like Wordsworth he can never be less. In childhood he 
had what he is now seeking — non-phoniness, truth, innocence. He can 
find it now only in Phoebe and in his dead brother Allie’s baseball mitt, in 
a red hunting cap and the tender little nuns. Still, unlike all of us, Holden 
refuses to compromise with adulthood and its necessary adulteries; and 
his heroism drives him berserk. Huck Finn had the Mississippi and at the 
end of the Mississippi he had the wild west beyond Arkansas. The hero of 
The Waste Land had Shantih, the peace which passes human understand- 
ing. Bloom had Molly and his own ignorance; Dedalus had Paris and 
Zurich. But for Holden, there is no place to go. 


The central theme of Salinger’s work is stated explicitly in one of his 
best short stories, “For Esme — with Love and Squalor.” Salinger quotes 
a passage from Dostoevski: “Fathers and teachers, | ponder “What is Hell ?’ 
I maintain that it is the suffering of being unable to love.” 

The hero of “For Esme” is an American soldier who, driven too near 
psychosis by five campaigns of World War II and a moronic jeepmate, is 
saved in an act of childish love by two remarkable English children. Just as 
surely as war and neurosis are both manifestations of the lack of love, the 
soldier discovers peace and happiness are manifestations of love’s presence. 
This Love must be spelled with a capital; for it is not the alienated, romantic 
love of the courtly romances and “Dover Beach” — a love which is tragic be 


cause it is founded upon Eros; but rather it is the expansive, yea-saying 


love of all Creation which we find in the saints and which is never tragic 
because it is founded upon Agape. This love is the dominant trait of all 
Salinger’s heroes, and when it is thwarted the hero either shoots himself, 
as does the veteran with “battle fatigue” in “A Perfect Day for Bananafish,” 
or goes berserk or melancholic as do the heroes of The Catcher in the Rye 
and “Uncle Wiggly in Connecticut.” But when, on the other hand, a person 
finds a way to love the world, then that person is saved from madness and 
suicide as is the soldier in “For Esme.” Salinger thus diagnoses the neurosis 
and fatigue of the world in one simple way: if we cannot love, we cannot 
live. 

Childhood and the loss of innocence have obsessed much of western 
literature at least since the Enlightenment, when man was declared innately 
good, corrupted only by his institutions. If we could return to childhood, or 
to noble savagery; or if we could retain the spontaneity of childhood, our 
social and personal problems would disappear. Emile, Candide, the young 
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Wordsworth, Huck Finn, Holden Caulfield — all lament or seck a return 
to a lost childhood for precisely the same reasons that one is forced to make 
peace with one’s childhood on the analyst’s couch, or that the Marxist must 
look with a sigh upon Eden, where the fruits of production were consumed 
entirely by their tenders. Each of us does indeed carry an Adam inside us, 
whether he be Original Sin or Innocence: and the modern werld has for 
the most part judged him innocent. Yet the clouds of glory which we 
trailed dwindle and turn back in adulthood; for when the world was new, 
before the pimples appeared, it was with us not too much but utterly and 
we could love it innocently, without fear. Of course, what Wordsworth 
remembered above Tintern Abbey, what Clemens recalled in New York, 


what Rousseau attempted to breed in France, what modern art attempted 


to recreate from Negro and Oriental models, never really existed in pure 
form in the first place. How horrified Wordsworth would have been had 
he learned what romanticism’s dank blossom, Freud, discovered in the 
dictum that “the child is father of the man”! Nevertheless, as Freud made 
Childism clinical he also made it rampant; and the initiation story, the 
fable of Innocence Lost, has developed into a dominant motif in contemp 
orary fiction. 

The flight out of the world, out of the ordinary, and into an Eden of 
innocence or childhood is a common flight indeed, and it is one which 
Salinger’s heroes are constantly attempting. But Salinger’s childism is con 
substantial with his concern for love and neurosis. Adultism is precisely 
“the suffering of being unable to love,” and it is that which produces neu 
rosis. Everyone able to love in Salinger’s stories is either a child or a man 
influenced by a child. All the adults not informed by love and innocence 
are by definition phonies and prostitutes. “You take adults, they always 
look lousy when they’re asleep with their mouths open, but kids don’t . . . 
They look all right.” Kids like Phoebe shut up when they haven't anything 
to say. They even say “thank you” when you tighten their skates, and they 
don’t go behind a post to button their pants. The nuns expect no swanky 
lunches after standing on a corner to collect money. Young James Castle 
would not go back on his word even though he had to jump from a window 
to keep it. 

Holden is the kind of person who feels sorry for the teachers who have 
to flunk him. He fears for the ducks when the lagoon freezes over, for he 
is a duck himself with no place to go. He must enter his own home like a 
crook, lying to elevator boys and tip toeing past bedrooms. His dad “will 
kill” him and his mother will weep for his incorrigible “laziness.” He wants 
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only to pretend he is a deaf-mute and live as a hermit filling-station operator 
in Colorado, but he winds up where the frontier ends, California, in an insti- 
tution for sick rich kids. And we can see, on the final note of irony in the 
book, that that frontier west which represented escape from “sivilization” 
for Huck Finn has ended by becoming the symbol for depravity and phoni- 
ness in our national shrine at Hollywood. 


Il 


The most distinctive aspect of Salinger’s humor is its invariable effect 
of intensifying poignance and even horror. At the end of “A Perfect Day 
for Bananafish,” Seymour Glass, the sensitive young protagonist, is unable 
to reconcile himself to the evil adult world into which he has been thrust, 
with its brutal wars and sordid and even hateful relationships with a shal- 
low-headed wife and her self-centered family. Even the steadying influence 
of the genuine innocence of little Sybil Carpenter is not sufficient to deter 
Seymour from his will to self-destruction. As he is on his way to his room 
at the end of the story, he boards the hotel elevator and believes that one 


of his fellow passengers is scrutinizing him. “I see you're looking at my 


feet,” he says and the startled woman with zinc salve on her nose replies, 
“I beg your pardon?” But the young man has become acutely sensitive: 
“If you want to look at my feet, say so... . But don’t be a God-damned 
sneak about it.” 

The story at this point is simultaneously at its funniest and its most 
poignant. In less than one brief page the young man is dead: “Then he 
went over and sat down on the unoccupied twin bed, looked at the girl, 
aimed the pistol, and fired a bullet through his right temple.” The close 
juxtaposition of these two passages, the one a height in comic incongruity, 
the other a depth in tragic action, works a unique effect. The comic element 
intensifies rather than relieves the tragic. As we observe the young man 
raise the pistol to his head, we are horrified that we have just been laughing 
at his extreme sensitivity about his feet. Perhaps we even have the guilty 
feeling of having ridiculed a deformity —a deformity of the spirit. In any 
event we are stunned into a keen realization of the tragic human plight. 

It is this poignance which characterizes all of Salinger’s humor, this 
catch in the throat that accompanies all of the laughs. Holden Caulfield is 
no clown nor is he a tragic hero; he is a sixteen-year-old lad whose vivid 
encounter with everyday life is tragically humorous — or humorously tragic. 
At the end of the novel, as we leave Holden in the psychiatric ward of the 
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California hospital, we come to the realization that the abundant and richly 
varied humor of the novel has reenforced the serious intensity of Holden's 
frantic flight from Adultism and his frenzied search for the genuine in a 
terrifyingly phony world. 

Holden Caulfield, like Huckleberry Finn, tells his own story and it ts 
in the language of the telling in both books that a great part of the humor 
lies. In the nineteenth century, Huck began, “You don’t know about me 
without you have read a book by the name of The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer: but that ain't no matter.” The English of Huck’s twentieth cen 
tury counterpart, Holden Caulfield, is perhaps more correct but none-the 
less distinctive: “If you really want to hear about it, the first thing you'll 
probably want to know is where | was born, and what my lousy childhood 
was like, and how my parents were occupied and all before they had me, 
and all that David Copperfield kind of crap, but I don’t feel like going 
into it, if you want to know the truth.” 

The skepticism inherent in that casual phrase, “if you want to know the 
truth,” suggesting that as a matter of fact in the world of Holden Caulfield 


very few people do, characterizes this sixteen-year-old “crazy mixed up 


kid” more sharply and vividly than pages of character “analysis” possibly 


could. In a similar manner Huck’s “that ain't no matter” speaks volumes 
for his relationship to the alien adult world in which he finds himself a 
sojourner., But if these two boys lay their souls bare by their own voices, 
in doing so they provoke smiles at their mishandling and sometimes down 
right mangling of the English language. 

Huck’s spelling of sivilization gives the word a look which makes what 
it stands for understandably distasteful. Holden's incorrectness frequently 
appears to be a straining after correctness (“She'd give Allie or La push, Racet 
which suggests a subconscious will to non-conformity. But the similarities 
of language of Huck and Holden are balanced by marked differences. Both 
boys are fugitives from education, but Holden has suffered more of the evil 
than Huck. Holden’s best subject in the several schools he has tolerated 
briefly is English. And, too, Holden is a child of the twentieth century. 
Mark Twain himself would probably be startled not at the frankness of 
Holden’s language but at the daring of J. D. Salinger in copying it so 
faithfully. 

But of course neither J. D. Salinger nor Mark Twain really “copied” 
anything. Their books would be unreadable had they merely recorded in 
tact the language of a real-life Huck and a real-life Holden. Their genius 
lies in their mastery of the technique of first person narration which, 
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through meticulous selection, creates vividly the illusion of life: gradually 
and subtly their narrators emerge and stand revealed, stripped to their inner- 
most beings. It is a mark of their creators’ mastery that Huck and Holden 
appear to reveal themselves. 

It is not the least surprising aspect of The Catcher in the Rye that trite 
expressions and metaphors with which we are all familiar and even bored 
turn out, when emerging from the mouth of a sixteen-year-old, to be funny. 
The unimaginative repetition of identical expressions in countless situations 
intensifies the humor. The things in Holden’s world are always jumping 
up and down or bouncing or scattering “like madmen.” Holden always 
lets us know when he has insight into the absurdity of the endless absurd 
situations which make up the life of a sixteen-year-old by exclaming, “It 
killed me.” In a phony world Holden feels compelled to reenforce his sin- 
cerity and truthfulness constantly with, “It really is” or “It really did.” 
Incongruously the adjective “old” serves as a term of endearment, from 
“old” Thomas Hardy to “old” Phoebe. And many of the things Holden 
does, he does, ambiguously, “like a bastard.” 


Holden is a master of the ludicrous irrelevancy. Indeed, a large part of 
The Catcher in the Rye consists of the relevantly irrelevant. On the open- 


ing page, Holden says, “I’m not going to tell you my whole goddam auto- 
biography or anything. I'll just tell you about. this madman stuff that 
happened to me around last Christmas. .. .” By the time we have finished 
Catcher we feel that we know Holden as thoroughly as any biography could 
reveal him, and one of the reasons is that he has not hesitated to follow in 
his tale wherever whim and fancy lead him. For example, in the early 
part of the novel, Holden goes at some length into the history of the Ossen- 
burger Memorial Wing of the new dorms, his place of residence. Ossen- 
burger, we are told, was the Pencey alumnus who made a “pot of dough” 
in the undertaking business, and who, after giving money to Pencey, gave 
a speech in chapel “that lasted about ten hours.” “He told us we should al- 
ways pray to God — talk to Him and all — wherever we were. He told us 
we ought to think of Jesus as our buddy and all. He said he talked to Jesus 
all of the time. Even when he was driving his car. That killed me. I can 
just see the big phony bastard shifting into first gear and asking Jesus to 
send him a few more stiffs.” Ossenburger, of course, has nothing to do, 
directly, with the “madman stuff” that happened to Holden around Christ- 
mas; but Holden’s value judgment of the phony Ossenburger is certainly 
relevant to Salinger’s purpose, the revelation of Holden’s character. 
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When Holden refuses to express aggressive dislike of the repulsive 
Ackley, the pimply boy whose teeth “looked mossy and awful,” he is not 
being facetious nor is he lying. He is simply expressing an innocence in 
capable of genuine hatred. Holden does not suffer from the inability to love, 


but he does despair of finding a place to bestow his love. The depth of 


Holden’s capacity for love is revealed in his final words, as he sits in the 
psychiatric ward musing over his nightmarish adventures: “If you want 
to know the truth, | don’t know what | think about it. I’m sorry | told so 
many people about it. About all I know 1s, I sort of miss everybody I told 
about. Even old Stradlater and Ackley, for instance. I think I even miss 
that goddam Maurice. It’s funny. Don’t ever tell anybody anything. If you 
do, you start missing everybody.” We agree with Holden that it is funny, 
but it is funny in a pathetic kind of way. As we leave Holden alone in his 
room in the psychiatric ward, we are aware of the book’s last ironic in 
congruity. It is not Holden who should be examined for a sickness of the 
mind, but the world in which he has sojourned and found himself an 
alien. To “cure” Holden, he must be given the contagious, almost uni 
versal disease of phony adultism; he must be pushed over that “crazy cliff.” 





TO A COED TAKING AN EXAM 


Anthony Ostroff 


O Lovely, clasping your bright hands 
About a book, peregrination 

Of mind assessing my demands, 
Your Question for examination, 


How shall I conspire with Death 

To have you name one fallen city 

When Spring’s sweet and fictionless breath 
Supposes need here questions pity ? 


Your premises are more correct 


Than mine, | think. My antique vision 


Thrills and becomes derelict 
Before your confident decision, 


And all my faltering questions find 
Truths opposed beyond all measure 
In your casual eyes where mind 

Is matter to perplex my pleasure. 


Then what have I the right to teach 

That's past to you whose presence of mind, 
Phrased in your body’s perfect speech, 
Poses questions to wish me blind ? 


Pacific Palisades, California 





HYACINTHS AND PRIMROSES 
IN THE DEAD UNITED STATES 


AN OPEN Letrer to Mr. VERN WAGNER AND THE Eprrors OF 
Western Humanities Review 


Robert Lee Cook 


R. VERN WAGNER'S article, “Some Dead United States,” is edify 

ing to many of us Westerners who chose to remain in this cultural 

desert, or who (and he fails to admit the possibility) chose to return 
after essaying explorations into more cultured parts of the country. His 
experience at Chadron, Nebraska, is particularly edifying, for Mr. Wagner, 
seemingly without precedent or parallel, demonstrated Aristotle’s “catharsis” 
by producing Hamlet successfully, using nothing but amateurs as actors 
and directors. Mr. Wagner cites this as evidence that Western schools can 
produce “genuine culture,” although in an undertone he seems to be ad 
libbing: “if only perspicacious ex-Westerners like myself are at hand to 
wreak the miracle.” 

It is fortunate for Chadron, Nebraska, that Mr. Wagner was teaching 
there in 1952 and so could introduce the regional population to “genuine 
culture.” Without him there might never have been a Hamlet, although 
one is tempted to wonder what some other and equally talented young man 
might not have come up with in the same position. I do not challenge Mr. 
Wagner's contribution to Nebraska’s education and appreciation of things 
which he suggests are little known, too rarely appreciated in these provin 
cial reaches of his “dead United States.” I do, however, challenge some of 
his opinions and conclusions, feeling that he has perhaps heen too long, 
too deliberately away. 

His recent tours through the West (outside Chadron, that is) have re 
vealed to him the following factors: there is more money being made and 


spent here than there was when he was a boy; dude ranches, here as in 
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New Jersey, are often very plush and expensively appointed; Western farm- 
ers are wiser than their forebears, but still unimaginative hicks; our cities 
are growing. Now this certainly should not be news to anyone, even the 
non-Westerner, who has read popular magazines, the daily papers, or taken 
even the most whirlwind of trips across the cultural deserts of the West. 
The West is prospering for a number of reasons, few of which are directly 
associated with academic programs or campuses, and so may be unknown 
to Mr. Wagner, despite his interest in our way of life. 

For many years the economy of the mountain states, and I speak chiefly 
of Colorado now, has to a large extent depended on tourist revenues. We 
have had the scenery, railroads and highways, a climate which people from 
all over the nation seem to like. The birth of the tourist business gave rise 
to some of those curious phenomena which have contributed to the Western 
provincialism which Mr. Wagner dislikes. A tourist industry based upon 
the premise that tourists like to look at scenery could certainly tolerate no 
industrial developments which might obscure the horizon with the smudge 
of factory-smoke; nor, in such a determinedly upper-class tourist retreat as 
Colorado Springs has tried to be since the days of its founder, General 
Palmer, would a resident population of mill-hands, factory-workers and 
others of lunch-bucket-carrying inclinations be a pleasant sight for summer 
tourists bent on escaping just such atmospheres at home. Industry has been, 
for many years, discouraged or actually prohibited, either by statute or tacit 
understanding among enterpreneurs, investors and Chamber of Commerce 
men. Scenery has been our prime asset; the summer season economy would 
therefore be based on exploitation of that scenery. 

It would have made little difference if smoke-free scenery had not been 
stressed. For years there have been discriminatory freight rates in effect 
between the industrialized East and the desert West. Too, there was little 
incentive for moving an established or new manufacturing plant to this 
part of the country. We had the coal, water and power, but the population 
was small and the large markets for finished products were close to the 
eastern manufacturing centers. Why start an industry in the desert states 
if the tariff rates on imported materials were exorbitantly high, and if the 
rates on outgoing finished products would cut equally deep into the margin 


of profit? Industrialists and businessmen cannot be blamed for avoiding 


our country; the last possible concern of sound business is the opening of 
undeveloped country which promises only the smallest of profits. 

We have always had farmers and ranchers, of course, and agriculture — 
even in the heyday of more recent mining operations -— has always been the 
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basic source of revenue in Colorado. An imbalance of forces, natural and 
man-made, brought chaos to us in the 1930's. The old frontier psychology 
of hasty and haphazard exploitation of the soil (a psychology brought out 
by Easterners, as Mr. Wagner should know) was still an important factor 
in the agricultural methods of this relatively new country of the West. A 
combination of successive dry seasons, careless soil preparation and preset 
vation, the human upsetting of a precarious ecology, and hungry Eastern 
(and Western) markets made things ripe for dust-bowl conditions. The 
Depression was but another factor (perhaps, in parallel, as much a retribu 
tion as were the blowing fields) which made the full belly equally import 
ant to both Eastern and Western states. 

Mass-production and mass-marketing of the family automobile during 
the following years changed the structure of the tourist industry in the 
West. Before the Crash, tourists had come to spend a month or a whole 
summer season. In Colorado Springs, where loaded trains pause only briefly 
today, despite the city’s growth, there used to be numbers of “specials” each 
day in the month of June, loaded with tourists who detrained at the foot 
of Pike’s Peak to spend long vacations. But the automobile, with its allied 
development of a highway system, of roadside motels, made touring possible 
for a less wealthy class of citizens. Factory-workers from Detroit, for exam 
ple, began to appear briefly in Colorado Springs, perhaps pausing a day or 
two before going north to Yellowstone, west to Utah and California, or 
south to Arizona, New Mexico or Texas. The era of the resident big 
spenders seemed to have passed, except in a few cases of exclusive resort 
hotels; the much-praised “common man” or perhaps the man just a bit 
higher than “common” was making up the bulk of the tourist traffic, and, 
with his limited budget, his necessarily limited vacation periods, and what 
has since become almost an American compulsion to see as much as pos 
sible as fast as possible, made the tourist industry an extremely cut-throat, 
catch-em-as-catch-can business. This economic change was by no means 
unique in the West, of course, but was responsible for some of the faults 
Mr. Wagner cites, as well as for certain positive characteristics which he 
seems to have overlooked in his haste. 

With the coming of World War II and the need for all sorts of ma 
terials, small industry began to rear its smoky head here and there in the 
West. The construction of army camps and air bases brought many poten 
tial tourists and future residents for enforced visits. With them came the 
hangers-on, the families, the opportunists anxious to set up shop — any sort 


of shop ——near any military installation with a great potential of ¢ ustomers, 
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clients or suckers. Established businesses expanded as best they could to 
cope with increasing markets and new competition. At the end of the war, 
these businesses could not consolidate or retreat to pre-war dimensions with- 
out bringing on some sort of crisis, and indeed, the prospect was unpleasant 
for a number of Western cities and towns when the army camps were dis- 
mantled, air bases abandoned, and the military market demobilized or taken 


elsewhere. But many new businesses hung on, and many ex-servicemen or 
government workers chose to stay on in Colorado and other Western states. 
Many of the towns, precarious though their situation was, continued to 
grow, suddenly posing problems involving a natural commodity which had 
always been taken for granted, but suddenly turned out to be necessarily 
limited in this semi-arid climate — water. Water continues to be a problem 


and will always be one as the cities grow, but the developers, promoters and 
businessmen have continued to work for an expanding Western economy. 

New industries have moved west to meet the demands of an increasing 
population. These industries have brought even more people, which in turn 
have attracted more industry. Our traditionally low annual wage-scale con- 
tinues to lag behind that of certain eastern states, a factor which also may 
have influenced the western movement of industry; but, as Mr. Wagner 
points out, wages are up, the population is growing, and so are the number 
of available blessings such as radios, dental appointments and deep freeze 
units. There seems little indication at this time that the trend will not con- 
tinue upward, even though the assurances of the present administration 
may at times seem a bit hysterical. 

This is a long-winded way of explaining sumptuous dude ranches or 
Billings bars designed to look like Des Moines bars (and after what were 
the Des Moines bars patterned, and aren’t there a lot of Des Moines people 
who come west on their vacations’), or why a production of Hamlet in 
Chadron, Nebraska, may seem less earthshaking to many of us than it does 
to Mr. Wagner. But he seems, in his condemnation of the desert states, to 
have overlooked a great deal, of which the picture of our economic change 
and development is not least important. 

He says that imported concerts are merely a prosperous gilt which 
quickly fades when hard times make ticket prices too high for an adequate 
audience. But this is also true of concerts in the East, I believe, except that 
the larger population there and the more stable financial standing of a 
percentage of that population means that theaters and concert-halls, even in 
hard times, have a larger potential audience upon which to depend. 
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I shall not question Mr. Wagner's recognition of Aspen, Colorado, a 
cultural phenomenon for which all Westerners should be grateful and which 
could be duplicated (sans scenery) in any of the forty-eight states by anyone 
possessing both the means and imagination to do so. Mr. Wagner's citing 
of Taos, New Mexico, as a center of culture may perhaps be a clue to his 
definition of Western culture at large. Since the passing of D. H. Lawrence, 
Taos has borne a heavy mantle of cultural heritage and responsibility. For 
a time Taos succeeded in sustaining this cultural level, may perhaps at times 
have surpassed the level of Lawrence's time (when, after all, there were few 
resident geniuses and the bulk of visitors came primarily to gaze at Law 
rence’s visage and perhaps reread the spicier passages of his then spicy 
books). Taos today is still the site of one of the most spectacular and interest 
ing Indian pueblos in the West, but culture seems to have fallen into the 
hands of the faddists, imitators, tourist-caterers, science-fiction writers, or 
geniuses who cannot create unless in a proper atmosphere (young New 
Yorkers and Philadelphians were a dime a dozen one year, at the same time 
young and aspiring New Mexicans were flocking to New York and the 
remains of the Village). As has happened to so many former centers of 
creativity, each usually based upon the presence of a single genuine artist 
and his friends, Taos now seems to attract more dreamers than doers, is a 
mere echo of its former self and seems more a center of neo-Bohemianism 


than of “genuine culture.” (Of course, | have not been there for three years. 


Perhaps in that time some of the postwar Carmel crowd has drifted to the 
Indian walls, or perhaps a portion of that ever-shifting colony at Colorado 
Springs.) 

Yes, we are thankful for Aspen, and as thankful for Central City (despite 
its strictly ersatz atmosphere which, again, is aimed directly at the tourist), 
for smaller and only slightly less commercialized revival movements in 
Cripple Creek, Leadville and others of the old towns. We are thankful for 
Denver’s excellent symphony orchestra, for the Denver concert series and for 
the concert series which seem with increasing frequency to be visiting smaller 
towns and cities in the sticks. The “scattered little theaters” tend to be only 
slightly less scattered with the passage of time and too often seem destined 
to remain little, but they are there, just as they probably are in less populated 
areas of Michigan or even the outskirts of Detroit. College extension courses 
are on the increase; I frequently see bookmobiles and public libraries while 
driving through the West. But I must furnish balm to Mr. Wagner by 
admitting that thus far I have not been approached by any mail-order library 
plans except those of the national book clubs. 
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Our historical societies “eat nostalgically on the past,” true, but I submit 
that they are no more nostalgic than historical societies in other parts of the 
nation. Our history is still a very recent affair, as Mr. Wagner very well 
knows or should recall, and the echo of the past in a state which has not yet 
been a state for 100 years is a loud echo indeed. Our gold-rushes and silver- 
booms are, seemingly, only a few days ago, and the uranium boom keeps 
them fresh in our minds. Noted pioneers are still around to die and remind 
us that our western history is far from complete, annotated, indexed and 
filed in musty archives. Having attended historical meetings in such places 
as Baltimore, Providence and even Long Island, I feel safe in asserting that 
our Western nostalgia is much more vigorous and to the point than those 
nostalgias relating to Yankee whalers, New York Dutchmen, or Old South- 
ern honeysuckle vines. 

Mr. Wagner properly notes that youths are leaving the small rural towns 
and hits on some of the causes. A rural town established some fifty years ago 
in a district comprising perhaps a dozen farms may now be a township for 
twenty or even thirty farms, but that is approximately the limit of the town’s 
possibilities. Opportunities are no more numerous in small Western towns 
today than they were when Mr. Wagner was a boy. Not everyone born to 
the soil can happily grow up to be a farmer like Dad and Granddad (and, 
if we so interpret some recent government statements, such a person should 
be ashamed of himself if he has even toyed with the notion), for rural 
families tend to increase over the years while the farmlands, unfortunately, 
do not. Farms in the West, as elsewhere, are supporting ever-smaller num- 
bers of farmers and their families, and with all sorts of careers beckoning, 
with the seemingly limited future in agriculture, with Western cities expand- 
ing and industrialism growing, with college training almost a necessity for 
most professional careers, it seems small wonder indeed that rural youths 
should strike out for other areas which offer more opportunities than being 
a farm-hand or a clerk in the General Store. Sophistication has certainly 
spread throughout our land, and the glitter of cities and population centers 
must certainly attract many lonely youthful souls. 

Whether or not these youths “buy hyacinths for their souls” after arriv- 
ing elsewhere is impossible to say, and this must surely apply to wandering 
youths of all nations and all times. The hyacinth-yearning soul will find 
his flowers wherever he be, even in a desert West dominated by multi- 
colored primroses, white yucca flowers, magnificent cactus blooms or the 
royal purple of mountain asters and fringed gentians. 
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The men who “go fatly to bed with the chickens” are mostly those who 
also arise with the chickens, and Mr. Wagner should know that chickens 
arise at an ungodly hour. Farm families all over the country seem to retire 
early, probably because their day usually starts at a time when city men are 
still dreaming — perhaps of hyacinths? But I have noted even in the smallest 
of Western towns that lights burn as late as they do in Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit or residential New York. And | have noted, in small towns east 
and west, that a certain percentage of house-lights always seem to go out 
early, though (and | doubt this) the poultry population of the East may be 
lower than ours. 

Western America has only recently aspired, or been helped to aspire, to 
come out of the economic basement. We have had less historical time and 
less economic incentive or means to build above the foundations (the best 
granite!) of the house, and the West has, I'll admit, perhaps lived a semi 
subterranean existence. But it is difficult, particularly in the Rocky Moun 
tain environment, to be subterreanean for long. The peaks, though we may 
take them for granted or at best bestow upon them the most fleeting of 
glances, do point rather abruptly upward. While overshadowing Western 
man and perhaps dampening his creative powers, as Denver poet Tom 
Ferril and N.Y. Times-man J. Donald Adams have suggested in excellent 
essays, these peaks are still something of a challenge to a number of us 
Westerners. Some are content merely to gaze upon or drive among them; 
others go so far as to venture onto their slopes and even climb to their 
summits. Whatever the reaction, the peaks hold a definite place in the 
Western heart and mind —they are, after all, the storehouse of our most 
precious resource, water — and are a part of a Western mystique of which 
Mr. Wagner seems never to have been aware. 

Mr. Wagner may be correctly assessing the populace of Chadron. I am 
not too familiar with the town. But in his hurried trip to Aspen and thence 
to Taos, he seems to have overlooked a great deal of country, a great many 
people, and a multitude of imported or home-grown hothouses containing 
at least a few blooming hyacinths. He presents only one point-of-view from 
among a vastly different and differing regional population, a point-of-view 
which, incidentally, I have heard expressed by people in small towns in 
many parts of the country, even in Michigan. Having thus expressed him- 
self, Mr. Wagner then proceeds to generalize, almost stereotype, Western 
man, ignoring many traits, signs and portents which surely no one, not even 
an ex-Westerner, could safely ignore during even the hastiest of flights 
through his former homeland. | suspect that Mr. Wagner observed a few 
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small towns in the vicinity of Chadron or in eastern (agricultural) Colo- 
rado, perhaps found the rest room in Denver's Union Station too small by 
Detroit standards, and then, having earlier fled to the more confining en- 
vironment of the Eastern states, found our expanses of desert openness some- 
what uncomfortable to his hyacinth-secking soul. Our winds are at times 
vigorous in the West, capable of blowing even the rarest and most precious 
of perfumes beyond the reach of human nostrils or imaginations. 

I think he must fear the West, or else he must have left at an early age 
and when conditions here were at their lowest ebb, and then returned to 
us with the conviction that, like the mountains, the currents of Western 
life and society move so gradually toward change as to be imperceptible to 
human vision. Bernard De Voto, whom Mr. Wagner cites as an example of 
one who fled, thus causing our “sterility,” would, I am sure, have been the 
first to take issue with the statement that the “whole West contains two 
kinds of people.” It contains many kinds of people, Mr. Wagner, both native 
and immigrant. It contains as many kinds of people as one chooses to recog- 
nize, as many species of hyacinth as one chooses to seek. 

John Ise’s comments are surely the most dated of statistics, else how shall 
we explain the great upsurge in postwar population statistics, the sprawling 
— and too often ugly — housing developments which are springing up even 
around our smaller cities to house the people coming West. If our Western 
youths are forsaking the homeland for the “glittering cities” in the East, it 
should be noted that many Eastern youths are secking our “dead” Western 
states. The new houses to hold them are selling, too, a fact that — consider- 
ing the architecture and platting of conformity — seems to show that our 
utilitarian architectural hyacinths are at least as appealing as those back 
East. These newcomers, following the National Bureau of Standards or any 
of the many industries which have moved or are moving to the West, surely 
are not entirely unacquainted with the poor belabored hyacinths; else why 
the increased attendance and demand for concerts, why the growth in 
theatrical activities, in attendance at performances of visiting or homegrown 
ballets and symphonies? Even in the rural areas, which have seemed dull 
for countless generations, there are appearing, if not hyacinths, at least a few 
crocuses. And our new highways, slow though their appearance may be in 
this backward land, make travel to Denver, Boulder, Aspen, Central City, 
even the curio shops of Taos, an easy matter for any rural family so inclined. 

Our incidence of “cultural pellagra” remains, I submit (no, I'll maintain 
it stoutly, and wish only that you had been willing to look closer) at a 
level no higher nor lower than that of other regions of the United States. 
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The age of regional insularity is long gone. While the face of the land may 
change but slowly, the nature and impact of the national mind — whatever 
it may be worth in terms of flowers —is everywhere and uptodate. Tele 
vision has sprouted its antennae throughout the rural areas, where also are 
delivered such news-sources as Life, Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. The maga 
zines devoted to sensational and confidential exposés of the great or near- 
great are read no more avidly here than they are in areas possessing “genuine 
culture.” Our movie-houses are now equipped with electrical projectors, and 
we keep up with the rest of the country in being presented Hollywood's 
latest “genuine culture.” Our nation is witnessing a seemingly endless 
fluctuation of regional populations from coast to coast. A few diehards will 
always remain in any region to live the old way of life, but the wanderers, 
men going cast or west, bring with them new ways of life, new flower 
preferences, and perhaps new allergies, all of which by some curious process 
are absorbed into and tend to change the old state of things. | fear that you 
came back to the West too cynically, stayed too briefly, and departed too hap 
pily and unchanged in your somewhat inaccurate and stereotyped memories. 

“Don’t fence me in” was my reaction to a brief but curiosity-whetted 
tasting of life in the East, nearly as much so to a longer and more familiar 
dose of life on the Pacific coast. As yet the fences are still far apart here in 
the West, although each day brings a few more posts, a few more rolls of 
wire. You are writing of a West that perhaps used to be, that perhaps may 
be still in certain rural areas, but that is certainly unknown in much of the 
West today. 

I am acquainted with a young man who teaches high school English in 
Powell, a small town of the “backward” state of Wyoming. (A comparison 
of its total population with its area is interesting.) While unusual in that 
he has a strong interest and a knowledge of some things theatrical, this 
young man is even more unusual in that he has consistently presented rather 
tough programs — that is, programs that would be perhaps a bit stiff for 
the average audience of public high school parents anywhere in the country. 
But he has as consistently enjoyed large and enthusiastic turnouts for produc 
tions of works by such men as Bernard Shaw, Ibsen, T. S. Eliot, Shakespeare 
and others. His contract is consistently renewed, and the board recently 
went so far as to build a school theater to replace the gymnasium which 
had been used before. He may not be typical of Western high school English 
teachers, certainly, but nonetheless he wrote an encouraging letter recently. 


He and some of his students were attending the Big Horn Basin Speech 
Festival at the Washakie County High School, in Worland, Wyoming. 
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Ever seen that country? It’s unpopulated, insulated, regional to a farethee- 
well! He writes, and somehow this seems more significant to me than does 
your reference to the statistics of John Ise or to your classification of the two 
types of people in the West: “It’s speech-drama festival time again. We gave 
them Shaw’s Back to Methuselah — Act II of the first play. Knocked ‘em 
for a loop. Other contestant numbers ran: Shakespeare, Racine, D. H. 
Lawrence, more Shaw, T. S. Eliot, Jeffers, Mad Magazine, Hebel, etc.” 

While quite willing to grant that this young teacher may be unique in the 
field of Western high school English, | cannot dismiss the rather imposing 
program he describes; nor can I easily forget the old adage which runs 
something to the effect that a rolling hyacinth gathers no moss but rather 
tends to propagate itself. If such things as these can take place in Washakic 
County in the desert state of Wyoming, then I am very optimistic about the 
rest of the West and can only fret a bit about how things might be going in 
Detroit. 





EQUINOX 


John T. Ogilvie 


High in bare snowfields sheer acres of ice 
Pierced by a zenith sun 

Sweat, stubbornly confronting change— 

New warmth is on the rigid land, new sacrifice. 
Stricken winter shadows run 

To shrunken hollows, gathering coldness where 
Thick frost grips hard at roots of withered fern; 
Thin upper brooks are tight, 

But broken valley-rivers burn. 

Vast interchange 

Between opposing slopes and thawing air 


Is equalized for one contested day and night. 


Beyond all measuring long hills lie bound 
Riven in agony 

Under sun-flayed boughs thick-matted leaves 
Are lifted on dull heavings through the iron ground 
As loosened forces struggle free ; 

In wood and flesh dark sap is stirring, pricked 
By huge desire. Yet hard proportional 
Resistance holds the deer 

Hesitant by a steaming pool 

Where a new smell cleaves. 

High overhead swift calling ducks predict 


A time of breaking up and violence, new fear. 











Answering storms along the beating coast 
Ruptured mountains thunder, 

Releasing torrents down their sides— 

Throughout, a grand necessity rules uppermost. 
Boulders are raised and split asunder 

And trees sheared off before the hurtling flood ; 
The balance is thrown, and granite valleys yield . . . 
But deep under the Earth 

Another bitter freezing has sealed 

The gray hillsides, 

And crystal-columns are forming in river-mud. 
There will be death, and shock, and still another birth. 


Bloomington, Indiana 














MOSAIC 


John T. Ogilvie 


Bells are tolling the hour. At the city-gates 
The hungry beg. Flowers 

Dripping from early rain are being sold 

In market-places below cathedral-towers. 
Long halls are opening to magistrates; 


In the streets a hundred tales are being told. 


Bells are tolling the hour. In a deep canal 

A drowning boy is screaming 

‘Sister, Sister.’ (And, wedded yesterday 

She shudders on her couch while vaguely dreaming.) 
Couples are gathering for a musicale; 


A lover jests and buys a bright bouquet. 


Bells are tolling the hour. The dim arcades 

Flush with invading sun; 

The great rose-window trembles. At the altar 
White robes are rustling as final prayers are done. 
An incense floods the rigid aisles, then fades; 


Tall gold and ivory candles flare and falter. 


Bells are tolling the hour. A thin knife glistens 

In shadow beneath a wharf, 

Plunges. Carts clatter overhead like bones 

In angry dance upon a bier. A dwarf 

Scurries crab-like from the rotting dark and listens; 


His feet trail blood across the cobble-stones. 








Bells are tolling the hour. The tones dilate 
And throb beyond the walls. 

The strikings are counted in the purling grain; 
A heron flutters a crooked wing and bawls; 
Two pilgrims cross themselves and separate ; 


A proud landlord surveys his green demesne. 


The bells have tolled: the fragments of the frieze 
Achieve the one design; 

The hour is fixed beneath the citadel. 

A poet and painter come forward to refine 

The inlaid colors; and for all centuries 


Life celebrates itself with Heaven and Hell. 


Bloomin gton, Indiana 








A ROYAL WEDDING ROYALLY CONFOUNDED 


Emmett L. Avery 


HERE ARE MOMENTS in history when nearly everything seems 

dogged by misadventure. When these occasions are of momentous 

importance to mankind, they often possess a terror which touches the 
soul or a grandeur which gives them undying significance. When they 
concern the lesser affairs of society, however, they sometimes create a fasci 
nating melange of tragedy, pathos, farce, and intrigue. In this respect fiction 
can rarely hope to equal the hectic confusion and frustration which affected 
London in the winter of 1733-1734 as it awaited the royal wedding of Prin 
cess Anne, the eldest daughter of George II, to William Charles Henry, 
Prince of Orange. If the course of true love does not always run smoothly, 


perhaps that of the arranged marriage (such as this one) should be freer 


from entanglements; but this time it was not. Few marriages either of love 


or convenience can have been attended with more misfortunes and suffering 
which circumstances and the perversity of kings, courtiers, Irish nobles, 
English politicians, theatrical managers, and commoners created in this 
winter of cross-purposes. 

It all began with an announcement by King George, that most methodical 
and stubborn of obstinate English rulers, that he had arranged this marriage 
for Anne, a talented, intelligent woman in her mid-twenties. The time had 
come for her to make an alliance with another royal family, but there were 
really almost no eligible Princes, and, as Lord Hervey remarked, Anne's 
“option was not between this Prince and any other, but between a husband 
and no husband.” A union with the House of Orange would strengthen 
the Protestant succession in Great Britain and would ally the Hanoverian 
rule with a family and name of importance to England, especially since 
William and Mary of Orange had come to the English throne in the Peace 
ful Revolution of 1688. Anne, a dutiful daughter, accepted the Prince of 
Orange, a somewhat impecunious man with a positive genius for illness, 
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and he arrived in London on schedule early in November, 1733, for the 
ceremony set for Monday the twelfth in St. James’s Palace; but this was 
almost the last event which went according to plan. The Prince promptly 
became ill; the wedding was postponed for three days, then for a fortnight, 
then indefinitely. At long last, in February, new dates were proposed, only 
to be discarded because of his continued weakness, until finally, with every- 
one holding his breath, William and Anne became Prince and Princess of 
Orange on March 14, 1734, more than four months after the original date, 
and lived not very happily thereafter. 

Nearly everyone suffered during those four months, but no one more 
acutely than the Prince himself. A frail man at best, he endured fevers and 
agues which brought him severe pain and he felt great loneliness as George 
II, stubbornly viewing the Prince as little more than a Commoner until he 
had married his royal daughter, almost isolated the Prince from the royal 
household during his protracted illness and convalescence. The Princess, 
proudest of a proud family, learned with uncommon and unaccustomed 
patience to be outwardly serene during the fluctuation of her hopes and dis- 
appointments over the wedding. On another plane London's theatrical 
managers, visualizing fortunes to be made by staging nuptial spectacles, 
suffered the tortures known only to the producer who tries to salvage a 
topical entertainment when the excuse for his production is postponed time 
and again. At the same time the Princess’ strong-minded father got himself 
into a first-class wrangle with the equally firm but more sensitive Irish Peers, 
who, under the leadership of the Earl of Egmont, bridled at rumors that they 
might not be accorded their rightful privilege of walking in the wedding 
procession in equal rank with the English lords. They stirred up a tempest 
of arguments over precedence. And palace intrigue, always a thriving plant 
under the Georges, blossomed. Working against the pretensions of the Irish 
nobility, Lord Hervey, a shrewd and caustic courtier, examined the behavior 
of everyone else with a sophisticated urbanity. In the center, George II, who, 
never having married a daughter before, had taken upon himself much of 
the direction of Anne’s wedding, and held firmly to his maxim that “The 
Prince of Orange was a nothing, till he had married his daughter.” It took 
a long and painful time to turn a nothing into a something. 

Had the Prince of Orange been a prophet of doom, he might well have 
foretold a disastrous winter before he left The Hague, for on the eve of 
embarkation he was so extremely ill that his distemper was feared to be 
smallpox; fortunately, it was only a cold, and the Prince heroically sailed 
for London, where he was met at three in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
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November 7, 1733. As a result of the King’s convictions concerning the 
Lilliputian status of the bachelor Prince, George II allowed no public honors, 
no salute from the Tower guns, no Guards to be turned out, and no equipage 
save, as Lord Hervey reported, “only one miserable leading coach with only 
a pair of horses and a pair of footmen.” Upon his inauspicious arrival, the 
Prince faced a public who found him a not wholly impressive man. On 
Friday Egmont made his bow to the Prince at Somerset House and ob 
served: “He is greatly deformed, not by a crooked back, but by an excessive 
rounding of his right shoulder, more | think than I ever saw; his waist is 
very short, his legs long, and without calves, his person in the whole short. 
For the rest he has a comely behavior, and handsome address, his hair is fine, 
curling down his back, and his face handsome, manly, composed, and speak 
ing sense and reflection. I am told he talks English.” Hervey, less kind, 
painted a dour picture of the young man: “The Prince of Orange's figure, 
besides his being almost a dwarf, was as much deformed as it was possible for 
a human creature to be; his face was not bad, his countenance was sensible, 
but his breath more offensive than it is possible for those who’ have not 
been offended by it to imagine.” His summation of the situation: “A 
miserable match both in point of man and fortune,” for the Prince's estate 
was “not clear £12,000 a year.” (Hervey later softened this view.) 

The Princess, on the other hand, was highly regarded by many courtiers, 
including both Egmont and Hervey, who differed on many other matters 
(the position of the Irish, for example). Egmont, seeing her at a Court 
Queen Caroline had arranged, summed up her virtues and weaknesses: 
“The Queen ordered four paintings |by] the Princess Royal to be brought 
and shown her levee. They are copies from Vandyke, Titian, and Carlo 
Marat, and another, and as well done as I believe any painter in London 
could have finished them. The Princess has many other perfections. She 
sings fairly and accompanies her voice with the thorough bass on the harpsi 


chord at sight. She works finely at her needle, understands Latin, speaks 


Italian as well as French and German, is extremely affable, good-natured, 
disposed to be serious, generous, and charitable.” Hervey thought that her 
“personal beauties were a lively clean look and a very fine complexion, 
though she was marked a good deal with the small-pox.” Her figure was “ill 
made” and she shared the Hanoverian “propensity to fat.” But she was 
quick in learning, and excellent at the harpsichord, needlework, and paint 
ing. She also deferred to her father, and, as Queen Caroline told Hervey, 
because Anne “thought the King looked upon it as a proper match, and one 
which, if she could bear his person, he should not dislike, she said she was 
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resolved, if it was a monkey, she would marry him.” And so she would — 
if circumstances permitted — for, as Hervey saw the situation, “as she appre- 
hended the consequences of not being married at all must one time or other 
be worse than even the being so married, she very prudently submitted to 
the present evil to avoid a greater in futurity.” 

But even before the Prince had arrived in London, events had threatened 
the serenity of this marriage which was nearly one of inconvenience rather 
than convenience. The Irish nobles, alarmed at rumors that they were either 
to be kept entirely from the ceremony or, worse yet, forced to walk in a 
body at the rear of all the English nobility, had begun to negotiate for a 
position suited to their dignity. Egmont, who had recently been elevated to 
an Irish earldom, became a leader in the controversy and immersed himself 
in problems of precedence. On Sunday, October 28, he had talked with the 
Lord Chamberlain, who reported that he “believed the Irish Peers were to 
walk at the marriage of the Princess, because the King had declared the 
procession should be after the manner of going to chapel, but whether the 
Irish Peeresses were to walk he knew not yet.” (Egmont kept a full journal 
during this eventful period.) By October 31, Lord Gage, whose Irish temper 
would have been further inflamed had he known Hervey’s characterization 
of him as “an Irish Viscount, and a petulant, silly, busy, meddling, profligate 
fellow,” had drawn up a paper “of reasons and precedents” why the Irish 
should walk in their rank of precedence, a move which the English nobility 
now stoutly opposed, Although Egmont liked the memorial, he discouraged 
Gage from making it into a remonstrance to the King at his time, for 
Egmont felt that the Irish nobles “must act very warily,” although he per- 
sonally had resolved not to walk at all “unless as King Charles [the First | 
had settled the precedency.” 

As the wedding date drew nearer, Egmont on November 1, consulted 
John Antis, Principal Herald at Arms, who was in a difficult position be- 
cause “contrary to all reasons and precedents,” arrangements for the proces- 
sion had been taken from him and placed under the Lord Chamberlain. 
In Antis’ view, Charles I had established an Order in Council (not yet 
revoked) which had settled the position of the Irish Peers more or less to 
Egmont's satisfaction, yet there had been frequent disputes about it, princi- 
pally over the technicality of the Order’s mentioning Peers of Ireland “hav- 
ing estates in that kingdom.” (As a result of the Order, an English Baron 
in Charles the First’s day had complained that at a horse race in Yorkshire 
an Irish Viscount “took place of him,” and although the House of Lords 
had asked Charles to annul the claim of the Irish Peers, the King had left 
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the Order in force.) Egmont argued further that, if the Irish nobles should 
attend the wedding as they do the King at chapel, they would mingle in 
ranks with English lords of their own standing. The two men agreed upon 
at least one precedent — that the Irish nobles always “walked at funerals” — 
and noted that, following the Union between Scotland and England, the 
Scots nobles no longer supported the Irish pretensions, which were essentially 
those of the Scots before the Union. The Irish, embattled, now stood alone. 

Armed with their finest precedents and diligent for their rights, they 
quickly sought to bring matters to a crisis. On November 2, Egmont met 
at the Smyrna Coffee House with six others (Earl Inchiqueen, Viscount 
Kilmurry, Viscount Gage, Lord Tullamore, Lord Carpenter, and Lord 
Southwell) and in two hours drew up a “very short and decent memorial” 
to the King in “defense of our right of precedency according to our ranks 
over the English Peers of inferior quality.” Because they understood that 
an Order for the procession would be published in the Gazette the following 
day, necessity dictated that the remonstrance be delivered to the King that 
vening. Thereupon followed a series of denials by the men present of the 
privilege of presenting the memorial. Carpenter and Carlow, as colonels, 
feared to offer it personally; Southwell’s wife was Lady of the Bedchamber 
to the Princess Royal and he therefore felt uneasy at being the emissary. 
Inchiqueen “said he was not well at Court,” and Tullamore and Kilmurry 
deemed themselves too little known there. Finally they decided to ask the 
Earl of Thomond to represent them, for, since he was only an English 
Viscount, he ought to insist upon walking in his higher rank of an Irish 
Earl. 

Upon interview, however, Thomond declined the honor, “making several 
frivolous difficulties” concerning the scheme. Thwarted, the Irish at a new 
conference asked Egmont, who was held in genuine esteem at Court, to 
present it alone. Egmont, in turn, opposed this selection, primarily because, 
since he had recently been elevated to his earldom, it would seem that he 
“was eager to embrace the first opportunity of showing [his| rank.” Finally 
he agreed, and after dinner, armed with a fair copy of the memorial and an 
appendix of precedents, he went to the Princess Royal’s Court, “and after 
paying my compliments to her, which she received most graciously, talking 
with me above a quarter of an hour in the greatest crowd I ever saw there, 
so that the sweat ran down her face; and this being over, I went as appointed 
to the King’s side, where, when his Majesty came out to pass into the great 
drawing-room I with a low reverence presented to him the memorial and 
papers annexed, and said to him the following words: ‘Sir, the Peers of 
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Ireland now in London have deputed me most humbly to present to your 
Majesty a memorial relating to the rights and privileges they claim at proces- 
sions and public solemnities, which I beg your Majesty to read.’ The King 
smiled very graciously from the time I advanced up to him till he passed me, 
and, putting it into his pocket, replied, he would do what he could in it.” 

The Peers’ fear that the order of procession would be decided by Saturday 
was ill-founded, and on Sunday Egmont was disappointed to learn that the 
Queen, though unhappy at the obstinacy of the English lords, had declared 
that she would have no hand in the decision. For several days Egmont and 
his friends walked in a fog of rumors. On Wednesday the seventh hearsay 
had it that neither the English nor the Irish would walk; on Thursday Lord 
Tullamore reported that the King had not yet made or, at least, had not 
declared a decision. That night Lady Egmont, absorbing a host of rumors, 
rather believed that no nobles would walk, because an English Peeress had 
sent word “to countermand the making a tail to her gown, which if she 
were to have walked she must have worn.” On Saturday morning the Irish 
Peers again met at the Smyrna and “agreed on nothing” but to assemble 
again on the morrow. On Sunday, talking with the Duke of Grafton, the 
Lord Chamberlain, Egmont learned that the Irish were not to walk and 
that the “nobility of England say we are no more than Commons in Eng- 
land,” to which Egmont replied that “we are not Peers of England, but were 
His Majesty's Peers, wherever we were.” That night the Irish met and made 
certain agreements: The Irish Peers would appear at Court on the morning 
of the wedding to congratulate His Majesty on his birthday; if the King 
again says that the Irish Peers are not to walk, they and their wives would 
refrain from going to Court in the afternoon or to the wedding; and on the 
morning following the ceremony they would go to Court to congratulate 
the Prince and Princess of Orange. 

By Sunday, November 11, the day before the wedding date, the Irish 
Peers, their decisions made, were still uncertain of their status. The Prince, 
still troubled by his recent illness, prepared to attend church, and the Prin- 
cess made ready for the morrow. Over the weekend the theatrical managers 
also busied themselves with rehearsals of nuptial ballets and dances, some 
intending to present them immediately, others deciding to withhold them 
until after the ceremony. On that fateful Sunday the Prince, attending the 
Dutch Church in Threadneedle Street, “was seized with a vomiting and 
stitch in his side,” and by the end of the day the wedding was postponed 
until Thursday evening. Egmont, interested in clinical details as well as 
Irish precedency, learned from Horace Walpole that the Prince, who now 
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had a fever, “was ill of a defluxion and fever in Holland, that he came away 
too soon, that he caught cold on shipboard, and had no stool all the while 
he was at sea, that on shipboard therefore took rhubarb to purge him, which 
did not work, and next morning he vomited it up. That since his arrival, the 
hurry of compliments, dinners, and ceremonies had disordered him.” In 
evitably the two men discussed the status of the Irish, with no new solutions. 

That evening two theaters took the plunge and, in spite of the post- 
ponement, brought out their nuptial celebrations. At Covent Garden John 
Rich, always devoted to pantomime and spectacle and not far away from his 
great success with The Beggar's Opera, staged a new dance called The 
Nassau, performed by eight artists between acts of the main play, Macbeth; 
and at Goodman's Fields, in an unfashionable part of town, Henry Giffard, 
ironically forehanded, produced a “new Pastoral Epithalamium” called The 
Happy Nuptials, in which Master Osborne sang “The Wedding Day,” a new 
song composed by Henry Carey, best known for “Sally in Our Alley.” 
Giffard also spoke a new prologue “on the Royal Marriage,” which, he un- 
doubtedly hoped, would occur on Thursday. On the other hand, the New 
Haymarket Theater cautiously deferred its “New Royal Masque” to the day 
(whenever that might be) after the ceremony, and Drury Lane advertised 
that it had in rehearsal “a grand Dramatick Masque call’d Aurora's Nup 
tials,” with music by Frederick Lampe, and with machines, dresses, and 
decorations which “will be as rich and magnificent as have ever been seen 
on the English Stage,” but it prudently stated that the masque would not be 
staged until “immediately after the Nuptials.” 

The three days between Monday and Thursday were confusing to every 
one. The theaters continued their indecisive arrangements. Now the Irish 
Peeresses began to agitate for a determination of their status. Egmont 
pointed out to Walpole that “the Queen kisses Irish Countesses, tho’ not 
English Viscountesses; at balls our daughters are taken out according to their 
degree of quality.” On Tuesday he told Lord Carpenter that the Peeresses 
of Ireland design to write to Lord Grantham to inquire of the Queen “what 
foot they should be received on at Court before they went to express their 
joy on this happy occasion.” Rumor now held that there would be no proces 
sion at all, with the marriage to take place privately in the King’s Closet, 
a rumor which met with Egmont’s approval, for it would solve many diff 
culties. In addition, it would be better for the melancholy Prince, who had 
again “fainted away with the loss of only 3 ounces of blood taken from him.” 
As a result of the Prince’s continued illness, the wedding was again put off, 
this time for two wecks to the first of December. 
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The fortnight was no happier. Although the Prince was reported to have 
a fever nearly every night, gossip had it that his illness was not genuine, but 
Hervey, writing to Stephen Fox on November 28, declared that the Prince 
was really in a very bad way, with a violent fever subsiding, a cough now 
torturing him, and great weakness hampering him. During this time not 
one of the Royal Family went to see him, for the King thought it below 
his dignity to do so and did not allow others to visit the ailing visitor. 
Egmont, continuing to search out precedents, happily learned on November 
26, that the Princess had read all his papers on the subject and agreed with 
him, although Princess Caroline, a younger sister, was in the opposition. 
In the playhouses the managers underwent agonies of indecision and change 
of plans. Because some had no other new pieces in preparation, they had to 
complete their programs by bringing on nuptial celebrations; thus the New 
Haymarket staged its “Impromptu Revel Masque on the Joyous Occasion of 
the Royal Nuptials,” in which Venus, Cupid, Shepherds and Shepherdesses 
in new habits and supported by new scenes, machines, and a prologue cele- 
brated the elusive wedding. 

Although the Prince mended toward the end of November, the new date 
of December | proved impossible. Prudently the authorities did not im- 
mediately set a new date but thought hopefully of having the ceremony on 
the Queen’s birthday, March 1, 1734. After awhile the Prince was able to 
get out and went to St. James’s and by chance dined with the Princesses, 
who were thereupon forbidden to invite him again. He removed to Ken 
sington “for the air” and thence to the Bath. For quite some time he was 
extremely weak and, no doubt, very lonely. From time to time reports of 
his condition drifted back to London, such as Egmont’s summary on Janu- 
ary 27, 1734 of what was known about him in the capital: “Though the 
Court gives out that the Prince . . . recovers daily at Bath, all the letters from 
thence say the contrary; that he is so weak as not to be able to deliver the 
cards he deals, which are taken out of his hands by another; that he sees 
little company, but reads alone, contrary to his physician’s advice, and is 
exceeding low-spirited; . . . in a word. that he is not better than when 


he went first down; yet his physician writes that he improves much in his 
health, and that he now knows the Prince of Orange again, whom he had 
not seen since his landing in England, meaning he has the health again he 
enjoyed when in Holland.” And the Princess? According to Hervey, dur- 
ing all this time her “countenance . . . to the nicest examiners appeared 
exactly the same” on the Prince’s “arrival in England — on the day for the 
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marriage being appointed — on its being put off — on his illness — on his 
recovery —on his being in danger — or on his being out of it”; her com 
posure surprised everyone, for she was known to be of a temperament to 
which nothing was really indifferent. 

As the winter wore on, London heard that the ceremony might occur 
just before or on the Queen's birthday, March 1, 1734. In fact, the Prince 
proposed that he and Anne be married in private on the 28th of February, 
but the King rejected that suggestion outright; then the Queen and the 
Princess suggested that he not come to London until after the birthday cele 
bration, and out of these proposals came a new wedding date, March 14. In 
the meantime, some of the theaters had hopefully resumed their nuptial 
ballets. On February 11, Goodman's Fields brought on Britannia or The 
Royal Lovers, a masque not wholly linked to a specific wedding date, for 
its subtitle included several events: “The Landing of Prince Germanicus 
at the Tower, His Reception, His Passing Through the City, His first Inter 
view with Britannia, The Whole concluding with The Solemnization of the 
Nuptials in the Temple of Hymen.” In addition to the Prince, Britannia, 
and their Royal Attendants, the spectacle included six Priests of Hymen, 
eight Watermen, eight Grenadiers and a Serjeant, Cupid, three Deities, 
three Graces, a First and Second Swain and Followers. But the other 
managers cautiously awaited the return of the Prince to London. 

And early in March he did return, but narrowly escaped new catastro 
phes. Egmont records that as the Prince came out of Somerset House “one 
of the stone rails over the door fell down, and would have crushed him, but 
that happily he was just passed into his coach.” But that was not all; “I also 
was told for certainty that about the same time a vile fellow threw a turnip 
into his coach, and hit him on the chin.” With dogged determination, how 
ever, the Prince went about London, attending the opera Ariadne at the 
King’s Theater in the Haymarket, which soon announced “a Serenata call’d 
Parnasso in Festa” for Wednesday, March 13, the night before the new 
ceremonial date. This piece, for which George Frederick Handel “exerted 
his utmost Skill,” was fully described in the Daily Advertiser on March 11: 
“The Fable is Apollo and the Muses, assisted with other proper Characters 
emblematically dress’d, the whole Appearance being extremely magnificent; 
nor is the Musick less entertaining, being contriv’d with so great a Variety, 
that all sorts of Musick are properly introduc’d in single Songs, Duettos, 
&c. intermix’d with Chorus’s, something in the Stile of Oratorios.” 

As the wedding day approached, the Prince held his gain in health, 


although he had not broken the King’s strict views of his status. On the 
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Sunday preceding the fourteenth George II, so Egmont heard, “would have 
had the Prince to stand behind his chair while he was at dinner among the 
English noblemen, which he scrupling to do, the King said, “What is the 
Prince of Orange till he has married my daughter?’” Pleading his weak- 
ness, the Prince escaped this further disgrace. Now that the wedding seemed 
more uncertain, the Irish Peers, not wholly passive during the long winter, 
met again on Thursday, March 7, at the Half Moon Tavern, Pall Mall, in 
a new effort to preserve their rank. The sixteen present (out of some thirty- 
four Irish nobles in London) heard a report from Egmont on the winter of 
negotiations, and made new agreements: that none present nor their wives 
would go to Court on the wedding day, that on the day after the ceremony 
they would appear to wish joy to their Royal Highnesses and to kiss their 
hands. (Any lords or ladies who had duties of office were excluded from 
these restrictions.) Some of them met new rebuffs. When Lord Gage asked 
Hervey why there was no mention of the Irish Peers in the plans for the 
ceremony, Hervey replied: “because, the Irish House of Lords now sitting, 
he concluded they were all at Dublin, and that no Englishman could suppose 
them capable of being in two places at once.” 

At long last the wedding day arrived. For those who could not attend 
the ceremony, two theaters remained open: Covent Garden added a new 
ballet Bacchus and Ariadne and Goodman's Fields, which retained Britannia 
as an afterpiece, ordered for that night “12 Triomphal Arches to be erected 
before the House, which were finely illuminated, a large Bonfire to be made, 
Fireworks to be play’d off, and plenty of Drink given to the Populace.” For 
those attending the ceremony, the hour appointed for the procession was 
seven o'clock. Under the direction of Lord Hervey a covered gallery was 
built from the King’s apartment in St. James’s Palace through the gardens 
to the little French Chapel (adjoining St. James’ House), where the cere 
mony was held. The King spared no expense, and the chapel was fitted with 
velvet, gold and silver tissue, galloons, fringes, tassels, gilt lustres and sconces. 
The Prince’s retinue was magnificent with gold and silver varied in brocade, 
lace, and embroidery, and he gave the Princess a necklace with twenty- 
two diamonds which “made the whole round of her neck.” The gallery held 
four thousand people and, with the aid of three thousand men as guards, the 
ceremony, Hervey thought, “was performed with great regularity and order, 
as well as splendour and magnificence.” Egmont, who abstained from 
attending, heard that although the ceremony went in good order, many 
British peers and peeresses stayed away, through fear of fatigue, and he was 
not displeased to hear that the box reserved for the Irish lords was “very 
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empty” except for four Irish Peeresses “on whom we could not prevail to 
prefer their honour and due regard to their rights before a momentary 
curiosity.” Of the Irish Peers, only the Earl of Thomond displeased his 
friends, for he walked as “Viscount Todcaster of England when Earl of 
Thomond in Ireland,” thus giving “up our rights as far as in him lay.” 

As for the Royal Family, the King, Hervey thought, kept his composure 
well, but the Queen and younger Princesses “were under so much disguised 
and unaffected concern the whole time, that the procession to the chapel, and 
th scene there, looked more like the mournful pomp of a sacrifice than the 
joyful celebration of a marriage; and put one rather in mind of an Iphigenia 
leading to the altar than of a bride.” The Prince in the procession and at 
supper “was a less shocking and less ridiculous figure” than Hervey expected, 
for “a long peruke like hair that flowed all over his back .. . hid the round 
ness of it.” But around eleven the couple retired to their bedchambers for 
the public reception which they held there, and the Prince came in his night 
gown and nightcap. “The appearance he made was as indescribable as the 
astonished countenances of everybody who beheld him. From the shape of 
his brocaded grown, and the make of his back, he looked behind as if he 
had no head, and before as if he had no neck and no legs.” 

The next day nearly everyone did his best to bring serenity out of the 
confusion. According to agreement, the Irish Peers appeared at Court to 
honor the Prince and Princess of Orange, and Egmont happily saw that the 
King, Queen, and the Princess did not visibly resent his having absented 
himself the night before. The Queen seized an opportunity to talk with 
Hervey that morning concerning the awkward, if not grotesque, appearance 
of the Prince in bed the night before, and Hervey consoled her: “Oh! 
Madam, in half a year all persons are alike; the figure of the body one’s 
married to, like the prospect of the place one lives at, grows so familiar to 
one’s eyes, that one looks at it mechanically.” The Queen, replying, agreed 
that one does “grow blind at last; but you must allow .. . there is a great 
difference, as long as one sees, in the manner of one’s growing blind.” The 
Princesses spoke also in horror of the Prince’s figure and commiseration of 
their sister’s lot, Princess Emily observing that “nothing on earth should 
have induced her to marry the monster.” For the rest of London the theaters 
that night put on all their best nuptial entertainments, and Giffard at Good 
man’s Fields “invited his whole Company to a very proud Entertainment, 
prepar’d for ’em in the Playhouse, where their Majesties, his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, the Prince and Princess of Orange, the Royal Family, 
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Success in Trade, Prosperity to the City of London, and many other Loyal 
Healths were drank; during which time the Arches were again illuminated, 
Fireworks play’d off, and the Night concluded with a Ball.” 

And thereafter? The Prince and Princess rewarded Handel, who had 
been Anne’s singing master, by seeing Parnasso in Festa several times, but 
they never apparently ventured into the unfashionable district around Good 
man’s Fields to reward Giffard for his many ballets, bonfires, illuminations, 
and drinks in celebration of their nuptials. As for the couple themselves, 
Hervey was with them nearly all the time until they left England, and he 
reported that from the ceremony onwards the Princess always behaved 
toward her husband “as if he had been an Adonis, and that he hardly ever 
took any notice at all of her... . But she made prodigious court to him, 
addressing everything she said to him, and applauded everything he said 
to anybody else.” If the Prince had been a nothing in the King’s eyes, his 
daughter promptly saw to it that he became a somebody in her eyes. 
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JAMES W. GALLY AND FRONTIER CULTURE: 
A FORGOTTEN REPRESENTATIVE 


Marvin Lewts 


ANY MODERN enthusiasts of frontier life are drawn to the 

macabre aspects of soc lety in the Old West. Those elements of 

disorder, violence, terror, ignorance and prosaic crudities, that 
repelled every thinking and intelligent adventurer, hold an overwhelming 
fascination for some modern explorers into frontier social conditions. Lovers 
of Western melodrama have overlooked the rich veins of thought and action 
that run through the common life of the frontier. In the yellow pages of 
frontier newspapers and magazines there appear talents who speak for a 
culturally advanced frontier. The Nevada adventurer and man of letters, 
James W. Gally, is one of the most interesting of these entombed talents. 
Both in Nevada and California his original insights, intellectual attainments, 
and cultural breadth were received with polite attention. The magnitude of 
his literary output does not compare with that of Bret Harte’s, Mark Twain's 
or Dan De Quille’s; but Gally in his articles and stories was a powerful 
embodiment of Emerson’s demand for men of talent and genius who would 
spread a higher culture in America. 

The Goethean enthusiasm for a higher culture, whose New England 
exponent was Emerson, marked the thoughts and aspirations of many 
talented Westerners on the frontier. The columns of frontier newspapers 
abounded with paragraphs that were written to disclose the elements of a 
sound culture. The American penchant for humor and pungent satire was 
matched in these newspapers with sparkling maxims and essays that pointed 
to the attainment of a richer life. Publishers of frontier newspapers were 
on the lookout for talented satirists and humorists — men who could enliven 
their newspapers with sallies of wit; but they were no less interested in the 
writings of men of attainment and culture. The foremost newspaper in the 


Western mining area, the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise, whose pub 
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lisher was Joseph T. Goodman, set the pace in portraying the comedy, 
tragedy and reality of mining life and in disseminating original and striking 
ideas. The free intellectual atmosphere promoted by the Enterprise attracted 
Gally; and a few years after his arrival in eastern Nevada in 1864, he became 
a correspondent for the Enterprise. 

When Gally left Ohio for Nevada, he had reached his thirty-sixth year 
and had experienced a great deal of life. His departure for Nevada in a 
thorough-brace wagon drawn by a team of horses, and accompanied by his 
wife, was the beginning of a real adventure for him. He brought to Nevada 
the aspirations of a man who had breathed the spirit of Emerson’s demo- 
cratic America. The advantages that he had forged for himself in Zanesville, 
Ohio, were left behind; he had been a practicing dentist in Zanesville and 
had bought the Zanesville Aurora in 1856, becoming editor of the paper 
in 1857, and continuing in this capacity until 1860, when he sold to Thomas 
Peacock. Gally joined the great army of industry that was moving West; 
he entered this army as a common soldier, prepared to make his own way 
with the aid of his hands, and if possible to give some of the riches of his 
mind in answering the moral and intellectual needs of his people. In 
Nevada, Gally entered intimately into the life of the people; but he unfail- 
ingly perceived defects in character and gaps in culture. 

The cultural problem posed by the frontier for a man of Gally’s percep- 
tions was not a new one in man’s history. The frontier adventurer lived in a 
vital atmosphere; men were dazzled by the absence of conventions and rules, 
while they were annoyed by those factions in their midst who used freedom 
to create disorder, Quite often the pioneer had recourse to the scourge of 
justice and threats of punishment to deter forces of disorder, but they ap- 
pealed with equal force to the elements of reason and conscience in man’s 
nature. 

It was in this spirit that Gally wrote his articles and stories. He preferred 
the difficult task of sharpening the consciousness of a people to the odious 
responsibility of damming up the vents and channels of a free activity, even 
when it was colored with a measure of license. The difference which exists 
between the pioneer observers, of whom Gally is a representative, and the 
critical delineators of the frontier, of whom Josiah Royce is a representative, 
presents sharp contrasts. The former advocated a coalition between freedom 
and culture, while the latter derided a free life as a fool’s dream and coun- 
seled the rule of authority, duty, and discipline. 

This alliance between freedom and culture runs through Gally’s personal 
life and dominates his astute analysis of frontier character; it is also the basis 
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for his interesting ethical observations. Gally was fascinated by the freedom 
offered by the frontier. First as a prospector, later as a teamster, Gally was 
one of the first white men to explore the valleys and ranges in eastern 
Nevada. With a four-horse team he explored canyons as possible passes, and 
experienced the loneliness of a prospector’s and teamster’s life as he contem- 
plated in the evenings the “tomb-like stillness of the desert.” ' The strange 
remoteness of the sagebrush country, the vast expanse, the rugged cliffs and 
mountains made him feel that Nevada was the “Hagar of Nature, the 
Desert’s child.” * At the height of his manhood he felt like an adventurer, 
an explorer, a conquistador wandering over unknown lands. As towns 
sprang up and a flow of activity appeared, Gally joyfully recalled the years 
between 1865-1869, when he and a few companions had “wandered, like 
forlorn and foolhardy knights-errant, to the cheerful music of the industrious 
Spanish spurs.” * 

Similarly in the world of ideas Gally delighted in propounding new and 
unconventional points of view, but his active and critical mind stored in 
formation that revealed an intelligent comprehension of his subject. When 
he gives some of his own novel observations on the ways of ants and snakes, 
there is an awareness of what Sir John Lubbock and Thomas Huxley have 
to say about the subject. When he gives an opinion about American politics, 
there is no lack of historical background. When he proposes to give an 
opinion on the subject of ethics, there exists a clear and distinct understand 
ing of historical ethical movements. Gally’s method was to merge his mind 
into a large number of human activities and experiences, and in that manner 
overcome his own human one-sidedness. He desired to understand the lore 
as well as the character of many men. He used Shakespeare as text and 
argued in his article “A Barbaric Yawp”* that real intelligence penetrates 
with ease into the minds of other men. In this way man corrects the lack 


of balance and the eccentricity that arise from exclusive self-direction. 


IT 


The idea of a coalition between freedom and culture inspired the dire: 
tio nof Gally’s thought. He sided with the spirit of an age that had embraced 
freedom and had cast aside limitations embodied in traditions that derived 


from medieval times. The edicts of superstition and fear, as a basis for an 
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ethical philosophy, were anathema to him. As a man who had explored 
alone the valleys and ranges of eastern Nevada, he resented the past tradi- 
tion claimed in charting man’s ethical course into unknown realms. 

It was to clarify the vital demands made by freedom on human character 
that Gally wrote, over a period of several months in 1870 and 1871, the 
original, learned and playful “Sunday Sermon” for the Enterprise. \n his 
“Sunday Sermon” Gally recognized that science and industry, allied as they 
were in his time with the political and social revolutions against feudalism, 
had given to man a large measure of freedom from traditional restraints. 
In one way man had been forced to face the reality of his own being, stripped 
of all intermediary illusiéns; but this freedom from the traditional restraints 
posed for Gally, as it does for modern moralists, the final problem in ethical 
thought. The categorical imperatives that faith at one time relied upon seem 
to have lost their old force. Men no longer fear the concrete reality of eternal 
torment. At the crossroads between an age of icy doubts and the past era 
of republican simplicity and virtue, Gally was adamant in his belief that the 
will to a life of intelligent action provided a sane basis for moral responsi- 
bility. 

His idea that human beings should be educated in the conduct of 
chivalrous and virtuous actions echoes the thoughts of D’Holbach, Diderot, 
and Rousseau. A code of morality that dispenses with fear or mysticism 
must be based on marrying freedom of action with truth and force of 
character. For this reason Gally desired that the modern world find teachers 
capable of instructing youth in the pride of honorable actions. He had 
observed a pride of honor among pugilists and gamblers, and he saw no 
reason why, if such men are ruled by a certain pride of honor, the citizens 
of a republic cannot reveal a “proud integrity.” He returned to the idea that 


the great motive force in forming character is a properly developed sense 


of pride. Pride is the great force that moves human beings to emulate their 
fellows, to take pains with their work, and to use their hands and minds in 
the creation of works of art. He mentioned a variety of different types of 
pride; he spoke of the “pride of a great heart,” the “pride of a cowardly 
intellect,” the “pride of a martyr.” Whatever is done by man above the 
realization of his most common needs and necessities is done by the goad 
of pride. To possess pride in proper measure and balance makes a man great. 
“When we find a person who is proud (not vain), powerful (not cruel), 
patient (not dull), diligent (not tedious), then we shall approach one of the 
truly great of our species.” ° 


* Territorial Enterprise, Jane 19, 1870 
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The code of morality envisaged by Gally would be to the modern man 
what “the punctilio of high honor was to the knight errant — a delicate rul 
of action in all times and places.” " He believed that the original school for 
education in the “pride of honor” should be the home. Here the child 
should be trained to live in society, and to learn the spirit of good order 
and common obligation, Later as the child grows to maturity, he should 
come into contact with another great force. This force 1s “public pride,” 
and when it is left to work in a free and untrammelled spirit it crushes 
underfoot the defilers of the public trust. Pride nurtured in the home, 
tempered in the cauldron of public opinion, was the proper way to educat 


men in an ethics for a modern age. 


III 


From the past Gally inherited the romantic aspirations of American 
republicanism; but in his own era he observed on the frontier the saga of a 
self-reliant race. His studies of the Nevada adventurer are enthusiastic but 
critical of prominent weaknesses. In the “Bar-Room Studies” and in the 
stories contributed to the Overland Monthly and the San Francisco Argo 
naut, he characterized the part freedom and intelligence played in forming 
Western character. The individuality stemming from freedom he admired, 
but he abhorred lapses in intelligence and humanity that defiled freedom, 

Gally’s knowledge of frontiersmen was derived from his observations 
of the many types who trod the streets of mining towns in White Pine, Nye, 
Eureka, and Lander counties in Nevada. The most adventurous and curious 
people had gathered in these places in wake of great expectations. Gally 
was invigorated and amused by scenes from this vitally awake mining life. 
In the White Pine mining towns of Hamilton, Treasure City, and Sherman 
town, old acquaintances met. Men who had sojourned in the Owyhee, 
Fraser River, Montana and Idaho mining regions had rushed to White Pine 
County when reports of rich discoveries had reached them. Treasure City 
overflowed with men of the Micawber stamp. Gally declared that Treasure 
City produc ed large quantities of silver ore, law, poetry, and weather. As for 
Shermantown, it was the quietest of the three towns — the quiet of Sleepy 
Hollow was disturbed about once a month by a duel. 


For over a decade he had known prospectors, teamsters and miners in 


eastern Nevada, and they embodied for him a fine American type. He 


admired the firm purpose, the resolute will, and free and easy ways, th 
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liberality, and the individuality of the Nevada adventurers. These men 
were their own masters. Their word carried the most solemn obligation; 
they attempted as a class to do the right thing in the everyday duties of life. 
Many of the adventurers were warm-hearted, sociable, chivalrous, and self- 
reliant. 

The individuality that endowed Western character with a marked 
originality is preserved in Gally’s stories. The original manner of expression, 
the independent and manly code, the realistic pattern of thought, and the 
presence of novel and interesting ideas rise vividly before the reader. In 
the story “How Bill Was Mistaken” similes and metaphors strike the air 
with a sharp echo. A prospector says that a “Nevada mountain — in ‘skeeters 
is savager'n h —I! cuts like a lancet, and sucks like a leech.’” The same 
propector observes that in a tight place a man might find it necessary to fall 
back on his “‘ore in reserve.’” Real character is revealed when a man 
tramps the wilderness of Nevada. “‘What you are, you are; and you aint 
no more, nor can’t be.” William Wilson, the prospector, has six ways of 
saying “yes.” The intonation given to one “yes” conveys neither agreement 
nor doubt. “In this last ‘yes’ there is assent, dissent, doubt, admiration, and 
wonder.” After the author finishes with a poetic ebullition on the splendor 
of nature’s grandeur in Nevada, the prospector retorts: “Ef you come that 
agin, you'll make my eyes bung out like a butterfly’s.’” * 

The individuality of Gally’s Westerners reveals itself in their carriage 
as well as their speech. The men of the sagebrush country seem to radiate 
an exuberance and intensity of physical and mental nature. The presence 
of a man like Big Jack Small is suffused with an energy and self-possession 
that draws all eyes in his direction. Big Jack Small is a teamster of the 
sagebrush country; a man who possesses a sharp mind, a determined will, 
and a firm purpose. He hopes to find some day a “solid square-built gal,” 
whose father is growing old, and who would like to have a son-in-law with 
the build of John Small and ten thousand dollars to that son-in-law’s account 
in the Bank of California. The signature of John Small is a solemn guaran- 
tee. In his face can be found the “good natured shrewdness of Abraham 
Lincoln.” Gally believed that John Small was a type of man worth preserv- 
ing in literature as “the picture of a true American, calm and humorous in 
the hardest struggles, through the very thrill and tickle of abundant life and 
pure mountain air.” * 


"The Overland Monthly, October, 1874 


* “Big Jack Small,” “Hualim,” “Ancent and Modern Snakes,” “Spirits,” “The Frozen Truth” are 
included in Duncan Emruch's Comstock Bonanea (New York, 1950) 
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Men like Big Jack Small, Slim Sim®’ and Shackle-Foot Sam'” think for 
themselves and are ready to defend their ideas. They will stand like Shackle 
Foot Sam any amount of good-natured fun leveled at them, but the person 
who intends to patronize them must be ready for consequences. An individ 
ual will resist with words or blows the man who thinks that he can “put 
on dog over him.” This independence of manner revealed itself with equal 
force in the thought processes of the adventurers. What they could not se« 
or hear did not count in their speculations. All that was written in books 
or that was part of tradition failed to impress them, unless it coincided with 


their intimate personal experiences. In “A Listening Loafer” a prospector 


defends the idea that matter is supreme over imagination. He proceeds 
to demonstrate through the use of personal illustrations that the condition of 
the stomach is the final arbiter in determining an individual's mental condi 
tion. “‘A empty stummick in a cast-away boat at sea will eat a Christian 
feller Christian, an’ the heart can’t do nothin’ to stop it; but a full stummick 
loves all good things, an’ the heart only keeps on a-pumpin,’” '! 

The diversity of opinion found among Gally’s adventurers was a fit ac 
companiment to their individuality of manner, expression, and thought 
processes. Crowder’s saloon is the scene for the scintillating conversations 
of frontier adventurers. The warm, cozy, friendly atmosphere of Crowder’s 
stimulates conversation. Crowder runs a decent and quiet tavern, where 
linger men of diverse attainments. Dr. Dungledaddy, faithful physician to 
the miners, sips a brandy at Crowder’s now and then; John Codill, Barney, 
Baritone, Jim Bluntege, Pete Chatteranza join with Dungledaddy and others 
in discussing the problems of the world. At Crowder’s the spirit of the 
inns of Old England finds a proper place to linger. In the “Bar-Room 
Studies” Gally represents the atmosphere, the talk, and the ideas that circu 
late at Crowder’s. These men argue over the place of Church and State in 
society, the position that women should occupy in society, the eminence that 
belongs to the poet and orator, the problems that confront American demo 
racy, and many other things that relate to the “wide world’s wisdom.” ' 

But over and against the brighter side displayed by Western freedom, 
there existed certain important defects. Egotism, lack of forbearance, exclu 


sive self-direction, and provincial narrowness were inexplicably mixed-up 


* “Ghosted The Overland Monthl August, 185¢ 


* 'Shackle-FPoot Sas thid., Decernbe 


San Francwco Argonaut, October 2 
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with the realistic, independent, and self-reliant manner of the Western 
adventurer. Their one great defect as Gally saw it was a stubborn lack of 
forbearance. They possessed a temperament that ranged from deep sympa- 
thy for those in need to an unrestrained impulsiveness when crossed by word 
or deed. In one of the “Bar-Room Studies” Gally penetrated the veil of 
unconsciousness that obscured for some Westerners the hidden consequences 
involved in taking human life, with the one important exception of retalia- 
tion in self-defense. In the argument that occurs over this question at 
Crowder’s, the point is made that to all appearances a person who has killed 
his man can escape the consequences of his act. To this contention Dr. 
Dungledaddy vigorously demurs. He contends that if the laws do not jail 
or execute the man, and if he is not the type of man who is bothered by the 
pins and pricks of conscience, then there is still the fierce gaze of public 
opinion that sees on the hands of the guilty man the blood he has shed. 
As for repentance it means less than nothing. “Wisdom and patience,” says 
Dr. Dungledaddy, “make up the only real repentance.” The progress of 
civilization observes Dr. Dungledaddy is to hammer out of a man “the self- 
will he has inherited.” '* 


The leaning towards a certain exclusive self-direction is amusingly por- 


trayed in “How Bill Was Mistaken.” Bill Wilson, a prospector, is a man 


whose mental processes are attuned to the realistic. When the author recites 
a line from Milton that represents the devil and his crew digging out “ribs 
of gold” from a hill, Bill Wilson inveighs against the accuracy of Milton's 
mining knowledge. “Gold may come out in ribs in hell —I don’t know; 
I never mined in them diggins — but it comes in lumps and dust on this 
coast.” A particular object of Bill's invectives are the Rocksaw brothers, who 
for some time have been digging in the side of a mountain. Bill considers 
the brothers eccentric and to a degree mildly insane for their protracted 
and seemingly purposeless efforts. Bill was proved mistaken when the 
Rocksaw brothers strike a chamber of silver in the side of their mountain 
a chamber in which for four hundred feet in all directions, the “precious 
wealth of nature glitters in the ‘lamp-light gloating o'er.’ ” 

Gally deplored the egotism in mining life that led to violence, but he 
felt that the majority of the adventurers struck a balance between extremes. 


In “Hualipi” and “Out in the Night” Gally did justice to the best side of 
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GALLY AND FRONTIER CULTURE ) 


mining life. The old frontiersman in the story “Out in the Night” narrates 
recollections of his life on the plains and among the prospectors and miners 
in early California and Nevada. He admits that the miners drank, fought, 
and gambled; but they treated strangers with respect, and would give their 
last penny to a needy woman. The same frontiersman says that in the early 
days of 1850-51 there was little or no stealing. As a class he thought they 
were “the roughest, the tenderest-hearted, most liberal and most honorable 


truthful set of men | ever saw.” '* 


“Hualipi” is permeated with the spirit 
of self-government and sociability among the miners of eastern Nevada. 
With his own experiences of White Pine, Hamilton, Shermantown and 
Treasure City in mind, Gally believed that the people who lived in the 


mining towns of eastern Nevada led a “sociable and neighborly” existence. 


IV 
During his life Gally searched for those values that are in the end most 
durable. Simple virtue, the love of family, the rule of intelligence, the belief 
in love appeared to him to comprehend the basic values of his own life. Out 
of a life that was brimful with adventure and action, thought and duty, he 
returned for spiritual sustenance to the family hearth. He had believed 
fervently in the riches that a well-knit family can bring to society. Among 
his friends he was known to have had an interesting family of his own. 
As he grew older the simple virtues of life assumed paramount im 
portance for him. The heroes of thought and action, the mystics and doers, 
the searchers after glory pass before him with the illusions of the centuries 
surrounding them. 
Sut I see not 
The place where glory comes, From Adam down 
"Tis the same. To come, to live, to love 


To go To be good-natured and be clean 
4 ke 


In all things if you can be. Finis 
He asks whether all life is not a mere delusion. He wonders whether 
the dreams of an old man are not as illusory as those of a boy. He attempted 
to formulate, after the death of his wife, a serene and harmonious meaning 
that might be grasped from life. Toward the end he came to believe that 


all the good in the world does not fade from the earth without remembrance. 


N Taste for Glor San Fram {rgonau hebruar 
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Let the names of the great be lost, the headstones that mark their resting 
place decomposed to dust, then the seas and mountains will commemorate 
their actions. 


All breathe the tale of those who used to be — 
Those mute, unlineal leaders of the land!'* 


Neither is all the love born into the world lost. Each generation con- 
tributes its portion to humanity’s storehouse. The growth of love from 
generation to generation shall be “Man’s redemption.” '’ 

James W. Gally’s writings are in the romantic tradition of the early 
American Republic. Those early republican essayists, whose writings Mat- 
thew Carey collected and published in the American Museum, commenced 
the herculean task of making freedom move in the orbit of intelligence. 
The New England transcendentalists carried the work forward; but the 
sense of reality that was lacking in their thought made their efforts appear 
etherealized. Some Southerners, among whom might be numbered Gally, 
carried with them into the new territories the love of adventure and intelli- 
gence that characterized the endeavors of many sons of the Old Dominion. 
The high ambition of these men was marred by their allegiance to the cause 
of slavery. Gally, who was born and reared in West Virginia, objected to 
the emancipation of the Negro during the early years of the irrepressible 
conflict, and it was not until after the Civil War that he discovered “the 
whilom African, who only lately learned to spell out ‘man.’ ” '* 

With the exodus to California, the issue of freedom and intelligence 
assumed a new interest and importance. At the verge of the twentieth 


century men like Gally kept their romantic conceptions alive. They based 
y y Key y 


their buoyant romanticism on a life of civil consciousness, earnestness of 
purpose, the will to make a chivalrous and honorable code a reality. 


* “Tone Mountain,” The Golden Fra, November 24, 1883 
"“Gran’ Ma,” The Overland Monthly, June, 1884. 


“Two Senators,” Sacramento Umon, Apmnl 25, 1874. 
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FLEDA VETCH AND ELLEN BROWN, OR, HENRY JAMES 
AND THE SOAP OPERA 


Some critics have been on the verge of an awareness that a James novel 
and a soap opera have much in common. But they seem at the crucial 
moment to have averted their eyes. Barzun, notably, in an essay published 
more than a decade ago under the title “Henry James, Melodramatist, 
notes: 

In all the fiction of his later years, James made use of physical images and of vulga 
colloquialisms for the special purpose of maintaining the intensity of his scenes at the 
requisite pitch. Only think how often his dialogue is buttressed by endless variants of 


the one metaphor: “She gave it to him full in the face “he braced himself to meet 


it’ — and so on down to the very nearly “pulp” level ot “she let him have it 


That Barzun was possibly made a bit uncomfortable by what he had so 
brilliantly perceived may be indicated by the Jamesian quotes around pulp 
and the scarcely less Jamesian adverb inserted in an unlikely spot. Instead 
of drawing back, however, let us with good heart take a steady look at the 
parallels between a James novel and a radio serial, namely The Spoils of 
Poynton and Young Widder Brown. 

The Spoils of Poynton was first published in 1896 (under the title The 
Old Things). \t tells the following story. Mrs. Gereth, recently become a 
widow, devoted the years of her married life to the assembling of a truly 
extraordinary collection of beautiful objects in a house named Poynton, On 
her husband's death, Poynton had become the property of Mrs, Gereth’s son 
Owen. As the story opens, Owen is courting Mona Brigstock, healthy, 
blond, a little stupid, and dweller in an ugly house which causes great pain 
to the aesthetically sensitive Mrs. Gereth, who also fears that when Owen 
and Mona marry she will be separated from the objects she dearly love: 
This thought outrages her. Recently Mrs. Gereth has met poor, slim, pale, 
black-haired Fleda Vetch, whose treasure is her subtle mind. Fleda ap 
preciates the contents of Poynton and becomes Mrs. Gereth’'s protegée. Much 
to Fleda’s embarrassment Mrs. Gereth tells Owen to marry Fleda, not Mona 
A sort of long-distance struggle now goes on between Mrs. Gereth, her son 


Kenyon Review, Autumn, 1943 Reprinted in F. W. Dupee, The Question of Henry lames, New 
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and Mona. Owen sugyests that if there are a few things at Poynton which 
are his mother’s peculiar property, she must of course take them away. Mrs. 
Gereth declares her willingness to give up the house “if they'll let me take 
what I require.” What she requires, it turns out, is practically the entire 
collection, which she has transported to Ricks, a villa left her by her hus 
band. Fleda is surprised, Owen distressed, Mona angry. Mona gets her back 
up and puts her foot down (size 10B according to Mrs. Gereth) and refuses 
to marry Owen till the spoils are returned. 

Mrs. Gereth refuses to see her son Owen and puts Fleda forward as her 
agent. Fleda is by this time in love with Owen, who is a “dear” (and some 
thing of a dope too), and he in love with her. Word of this highly satis 
factory state of affairs comes to Mrs. Gereth via Mona’s mother. Mrs. Gereth 
sends the spoils back to Poynton as a magnificent gesture of love for Fleda, 
who is now in her eyes as good as daughter-in-law. But scrupulous Fleda 
has sent Owen away tll he shall be really free, till Mona shall have formally 
released him. The spoils having been returned as she had insisted, Mona 
now has no reason to delay her marriage to Owen, which takes place at once, 
or rather just after she seduces him. Mrs. Gereth and Fleda weep in one 
another's arms. 

Later a letter comes from Owen to Fleda in which he asks her to select 
one precious object from the Poynton collection to remember him by. Fleda 
reads and rereads this letter off and on for about thirty days, after which 
time she slips away to Poynton. But when the train reaches the station, 
smoke hangs over all. Poynton is in flames and beyond saving. Seven 
minutes later, an up-train returns Fleda to London and to Mrs. Gereth. 
Young Widder Brown, an NBC daytime radio serial written by Frank 
and Anne Hummert, has for some years been broadcast Monday through 
Friday afternoons. Young, beautiful, romantic Ellen Brown is a widow with 
two children to support. She is in love with and for a long time was the 
hancée of Dr. Anthony Loring, chief physician of Health Center Hospital 
in the little town of Simpsonville, where both live. Ellen’s children do not 
want her to remarry, so Ellen seems caught in what NBC describes as the 
“age-old conflict between a mother’s duty and a woman’s heart.” Among a 
number of other characters is Victoria Loring, Anthony’s sister, who for no 
clear reason hates Ellen and is determined not to let Anthony marry her. 
So Ellen talks with her friends and sometimes with Anthony and 
Anthony talks with his friends and sometimes with Ellen, but though the 
love of these two for each other has ever burned clear and true, it has 
remained unconsummated. In fact as of late 1954 Anthony is married to 
another (not being very bright, he was tricked into this) and Ellen is 
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engaged to another. But the talk goes on and the love of Anthony and Ellen 
is stall there, and no doubt in the fullness of time Anthony and Ellen will 
plight their troth again. (It does not seem likely that they will ever marry 
unless a great sponsor-scarcity sets in.) 

[t is not suggested that there is any very close parallel between the gross 
facts of the one story and those of the other, with the giant cconomy sized 
exceptions that in both the lovers are kept separated and aching by the 
double agency of feminine screwed-up scruples so fine as to seem an excuse 
rather than a reason, and general tough luck with circumstances. But in 
several matters which lie beneath the gross facts or, to borrow one of James’ 
own phrases, in what the two works are all the tm tending to and mean 
ing, the common qualities are striking indeed 

Item: There is the permanency of the situation in the one case at 
so many kilocycles on the dial of your radio and in the other on the dial 
of your mind. For Young Widder Brown NBC phrases it this way: What 
does a young, romantic widow owe to her children and what does she owe 
herself ? Five days a week Ellen is torn in thi conflict, Jam s does not 
phrase his question for us in so many words, but maybe we can do it for 
him: Can slim, pale, dark-haired Fleda Vetch, who ts subtly sensitive, but 
poor as a ¢ hurch mouse, find happine s with her benefactress, Mrs. Gereth 
happiness without romantic love? The chiet point of both productions seem 
to be not to answer the questions, which must be presented as of a duration 
at least geological. Moreover both heroines derive some sort of satisfaction 
in not finding any answers and in failing to take any steps that might, with 
luck, yield some answers, or make both the questions and the answers irre 
levant. 

Item: Both The Spoils and Widder Brown are dominated by women 
characters. It is the women who are strong and interesting, who have sensi 
tiveness and character. Some of them are Good Women. Fleda and Ellen 
both belong in this category both are poor, both are be autiful, both love 
but above all both are faithful, scrupulous, and Good. Some of the wom 
are Bad Women, who Plot. Here Victoria Loring and Mrs. Gereth are sister 
under the dialogue. Both, through some sort of egotistical pride in their own 
qualities, have virulent antipathies. The basis of the malignity of Victoria 
Loring towards Ellen Brown is far from clear; only a litthe more under 
standable 1s Mrs. Gereth’s hatred of Mona Brigstock, whose principal defect 
seem to have been that she was a little sappy, quite healthy and blond on a 
large scale, and didn’t react towards the contents of Poynton as Mrs, Gereth 
thought she should. And she didn’t want to have mother-in-law for a 


permanent guest, 
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Both sets of men are stupid and seem to have no minds of their own, 
no energy to seck the fulfillment of their desires, indeed they seem to be 
almost without bodies to desire with. 

Item: Both stories go forward primarily by means of dialogue or stream 
of consciousness monologue which has for its subject unceasing mental- 
analytical chit-chat, almost wholly feminine even when one of the parts 
is spoken by Owen or Anthony. The talk and the words go on, like a river 
flowing forever, yet never reaching the sea. All the problems — basically 
personal, emotional and private —are to be talked out. Only they never 

They are just talked — not to death but to something far more like 
eternal life. 

One is reminded of D. H. Lawrence’s outburst referring to the conversa- 
tions of Ligeia and her lover, “Oh the indecency of all this endless intimate 
talk!” 

Item: Elsewhere in his essay on Poe, Lawrence makes another remark 
which seems to have relevance here. “You know your woman darkly in the 
blood.” Presumably (though maybe not for Lawrence) a woman knows her 
man darkly in the blood also, or should do so. But Anthony and his Widder 
know one another in this way not at all, nor do Fleda and Owen. The 
sexual timidity and even frigidity of James’ characters has often been re- 
marked, and James Thurber, in his analysis of Soapland, has noted the same 
feature there. “Vile” is Fleda’s word for physical love-making. And in soap 
opera the good women must, in Thurber’s words, “float like maiden school- 
teachers above what Evangeline Adams used to call ‘the slime’; that is, the 
passionate expression of sexual love.” To state the point is to establish it. 
In the world of James and in Soapland, what is used as a substitute? In both 
it is mental analysis, almost as if half of every character were asking the 
questions and the other half, on the well-known couch, answering them. 
These characters could hardly know one another darkly in the blood, be- 
cause in their veins flows no blood, not even ice-water, but just words. Owen, 
though seduced by and then married to the well-padded Mona, seems not to 
have been affected by the experience, but still to nurse a yen for the thin 
unvile Fleda, as symbolized in the narrative by his desire that she have for a 
souvenir a cold and lonely lovely work of art from the Poynton collection. 
(For a horrible moment one wonders if the exquisitely carved Maltese cross 
Fleda mentally selects may not turn out to be one of those Frie ‘ndship Offers 
so familiar in the world of Soap Opera.) Just so Anthony Loring, currently 
married to another, continues to yearn for the allegedly luscious but obvi 
ously untouchable Ellen. 

Item: All this attention to personal, private, emotional problems goes 
forward in both cases in a milieu which has a dreamy and unreal quality 
about it. Fleda Vetch is poor, but in an abstract sort of way. Through her 
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poverty she moves with the detachment of a somnabulist, the full horror 
of her depressed economic condition being symbolized only as a tea served 
by a maid who is not very clean nor very skillful. Owen has a substantial 
income, but this fact weighs not at all in the antiseptic poverty of Fleda’s 
mind. Ellen Brown runs a tea room to support herself and the children. 
But though in the serial doors open and close, phones ring and are answered, 
the tea room cash register is silent. In fact the tea room operates itself in a 
vague but respectable sort of way, so that Ellen may give full time to her 
personal problems. Just so does James manage Fleda’s life so that she may 
not be distracted from mental conflict by any crude necessities. In both cases 
one has the feeling that such loving single-minded attention to these inner 
problems is in effect a morbid withdrawal from the world, and that though 
the characters may be a source of amusement of an attenuated sort, they are 
unworthy of serious attention. 

Item: By techniques not strikingly dissimilar both stories are slowed 
down to a point at which their forward motion is sometimes scarcely dis 
cernible, though it is true that James does not loop back and repeat merely 
because some of his audience were playing bridge on Wednesday and did not 
hear that episode. But apart from sheer repetition, the snaillike movement 
is in both cases related to the felt need for endless analysis, to the compulsive 
desire to put the apple, however wizened, into the cider-mill and press and 
press and press out the last be-it-ever-so-thin drop of juice. 

Item: The noblest activity of Fleda and indeed of the ry pe al Jame § 
heroine is Gallant Suffering. But before one counts over the James girls 


ta) 
to decide to which shall be awarded the crown as “Gallant Sufferer No. | 


it might be the part of better judgment and of simple justice to enlarge the 
circle of eligibles to include Ellen Brown and her sisters of the suffering 
kilocycles. Nor is it at all clear that one group has a better claim than the 
other. Maybe the honor should go to Ellen Vetch or Fleda Brown. 

If it should be decided that the award shall be a specially struck coin 
rather than a crown, perhaps on the reverse should appear, with an ap 
propriate graphic image, the legend “Champion Masochist, Too,” At least 
both sets of girls seem to glow at every twinge, to glory at the penetration 
of every outrageous arrow. 

There comes flooding in with force a sense of impatience with the un 
reality of both, a conviction that a puff of common sense would be enough 
to blow away these synthetic mists, these contrived fog-banks; that a minim 
of decision on the part of these self-torturers would either answer the “per 
manent” question or make it irrelevant forever. Cases are on record in the 
annals of psychiatry of persons in such a state that they are literally unable 


to decide whether or not to shave in the morning, except after an agonizing 
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examination of the alternatives, and sometimes not even then. For such 
creatures one may feel a gush of pity, but they have hardly any interest as 
human beings. Not all human problems are soluble and life may be hard 
and empty, but the problems of the Hummerts and of James are not the real 
problems of real people. 

Joseph Warren Beach has suggested that James’ greatest appeal is perhaps 
to those whose lives have yielded the minimum of realization, to those who 
have the least control over the gross materials of life. Jamesland and Soap 
land being so much alike, the appeal of soap opera is doubtless to the same 
type. This leads to the interesting idea that the shouts of the host of riders 
on the James bandwagon proclaim an inadequacy equal to that of the listen 
ing millions whom they so despise. 


, , WiIntHrop TILLey 
University of Connecticut 


OBJECTIVES OF MORMON ECONOMIC POLICY 


THe Cuuren of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has always attached great 
importance to economic matters. A basic revelation in the Doctrine and 
Covenants of the church asserts that all things are spiritual, and that no 
policy is temporal. This means that “temporal salvation,” in Mormon the 
ology, is considered to be an essential part of the salvation of the soul. Such 
a scheme of values which thus elevates the materialistic phase of human 
existence places Mormonism in sharp contrast with Catholic and Protestant 
theology, in both of which matters of the soul and spirit are considered to 
be more important — and, in medieval Catholicism, infinitely more import 
ant — than matters affecting the material well-being of a people. While the 


theological position of economic values remains the same, however, and 


while the church is currently accenting economic values in the widely-publi 
cized Church Welfare Program, it would not be accurate to say that Mor 


mon economic policies today are precisely the same as those which prevailed 
fifty or a hundred years ago. 


The first of the historic policies in the church’s pioneer social and econ 
omic program was that relating to the “gathering,” in which the “pure in 
heart” (i.c., those converted to Mormonism) were to be gathered to one 


* Another aspect at Jarne not necessarily appli able w The Spoils of Poynton, i 


point of view seen bast ytor esent mere! 1 switch on the Hollywood cliché 


happiness of the nch and the poor, Hollywood is in favor of happiness and usually pretends th 


the poor can have wt, for the nich are too full of responsibiline ind duties and too restricted by co 


venuon. With James the angle seems to be that only the wealthy can enjoy the luxury of o 
the ecstatic agony of a conscience 
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place, called Zion, to build up the Kingdom of God and prepare for the 
Millennium. The gathering was to be a group proposition and was to be 
conducted under the supervision, and with the assistance, of the church. 

Once gathered, the Latter-<lay Saints were to be settled in what Lowry 
Nelson called “the Mormon village,” that is, in an aggregation of homes, 
laid out with wide streets intersecting at right angles, and surrounded by 
farming lands. A large block in the center was reserved for public buildings, 
and home lots were to be large enough for extensive gardens and livestock 
sheds in the rear. The village provided security against Indians; facilitated 
cooperative efhciency by placing the members of the community in ready 
touch with directing officers of the group; made possible the maintenance 
of religious, educational, and other institutions; permitted effective irrigation 
culture; and assured, in general, a highly organized community life. 

The property right: and holdings of these vill ivers were to be allocated 
and regulated by the church in accordance with certain specified principles 
which were thought best to represent the interests and welfare of the group 
as a whole. The earth was the Lord’s; man was but a steward. Under as 
rangements made by church leaders the small holding became typical 
property rights were conditioned upon beneficial use; natural resources were 
publicly-owned; business income from property was regulated in many 
instances; and owners were frequently called upon to donate a part of their 
property for community purposes. 

After the settlement of the village and the determination of 
rights, the Saints were to proceed with the orderly development of 


resources. Man’s duty was to redeem the earth and prepare it for the Mil 


lennium by making it teem with living plants and animals. As a part of 


this process miiric ral resources were to be ce ve loped as We I] a iyri ultural 
resources, Making the desert blossom as the rose, and the earth to yield 
abundantly of its diverse fruits, was more than an economic necessity; it 
was a form of religious worship. The improvement of agricultural produ 

tion, the stimulation of home industry, and the orderly development of 
mineral resources for local use were the essential economic ingredients 1 
this policy. 

The goal of colonization, of the settled village, and of resource 

ment was complete, regional economic independence. The commonwealth 
was to be financially and economically self-sufficient. The Mormon peopl 
must manufacture their own iron, produce their own cotton, spin their own 
policy, they 
thought, because God had arranged that each region had within it all of 


silk, and grind their own grain. Self-suficiency was a practical 


the resources which were necessary for the use and ce velopment of that 


region. 
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In all their endeavors, two qualities were to characterize these chosen 
people of God: Oneness and Equality. The participants in this great task 
of building the Kingdom were to submit themselves to the direction of the 
Priesthood, and to display a spirit of willing cooperation. Individualism 
and individual self-reliance were replaced by group self-reliance. Every- 
thing was to be done by and for the group. The group must also strive for 
economic equality. Some must not be above others in this world’s goods. 
While the church would not undertake to guarantee equality, its policies 
must result in greater rather than in less equality than would prevail in 
sinful Babylon. 

Such were the objectives of church economic policy throughout the 
pioneer phase of Mormonism. On the whole, the objectives were admirably 
suited to frontier colonization. They gave the Mormon social economy a 
distinct and meritorious flavor —a flavor which attracted the attention of 
large numbers of progressive-minded men and women in the nineteenth 
century. 


An important point to note is that the objectives of the pioneer church 
were to be implemented by and through the organizational structure of 
the church, The role of the church in the economic process was not neutral, 
as contemplated in the contemporary philosophy of laissez-faire. The church 
believed it had positive functions to perform in increasing the production 


of goods and services and improving the distribution of goods. There were 
certain economic services which the church rendered for the people which 
it thought purely private enterprises were not equipped or financially able 
to do. Tithing funds were used to promote many types of new enterprises; 
ecclesiastical officials regulated many phases of economic activity; and posi- 
tive measures were taken to counteract depressions, and to improve the 
welfare of the church and its members. 

This review of pioneer policies and institutions furnishes a contrast with 
the present picture. Not a single one of the aspects of pioneer church policy 
just described is, to the same degree, an active phase of present church 
policy. Converts are no longer urged to gather in Utah; regardless of loca- 
tion, they are now encouraged to build up a part of God’s kingdom wher- 
ever they are. The Mormon village is now in disintegration and church 
leaders appear to be taking no positive steps to preserve it. Mormon prop- 
erty arrangements, once so different from contemporary laissez-faire insti- 
tutions, are now almost identical with those generally prevalent throughout 
the nation. The Latter-day Saints no longer attach, as they once attached, 
religious significance to the construction of canals, the cultivation of the 
soil, and other aspects of earth development. Self-sufficiency survives as a 
goal only in the Church Welfare Plan, just as the last vestiges of the goals 
of oneness and economic equality are also found in that plan. 
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The Latter-day Saint economic program of today is fundamentally one 
of participation in and accommodation to the national economy. Perhaps 
this is the only policy which is possible in a highly-integrated, market 
oriented, industrial economy such as our own. Church investments, which 
were mostly promotional and developmental in the pioneer period, have 
largely become, in our day, such income-producing investments as rural 
and urban real estate and stocks in established industrial and commercial 
enterprises. With the exception of some new Welfare Plan construction 
and investment, the church's role has shifted from that of the promoter to 
that of the rentier capitalist. This declining importance of the church 1 
developing and regulating the economy of Mormon Country reflects he 
increasing significance of secular government, particularly the federal gov 
ernment. Mormon economic activities are becoming increasingly subjected 
to government, rather than to church, influence. 

Of course, one must admit that the Welfare Plan is distinctive. In its 
present stage, however, it is not a comprehensive program of economic 
reform and improvement. It revives some of the flavor of the frontier: 
grain storage, the barter economy, cooperative labor, helping the needy to 
help themselves, and so on. It also contains a solution for church members 
to the devastating future: they are all to accumulate a two-year supply of 


food and clothing; and farmers are to keep horses on hand as stand bys 
in the event of all-out war. And it is quite possible that the Welfare Plan 
may be extended in the future to form the basis of a new type of cooperative 
society which will provide the Mormon answer to the world’s economi 
problems. In its present form, however, it leaves the economic institutions 


of Mormon communities pretty much the same as those to be found in 
other American communities. The Welfare Plan, as it functions today, is 
merely an adjunct, a supplement, an attachment to the secular economy of 
the Mountain West. 

Once with a distinctive social and economic system indeed, the L.D.S. 
Church no longer offers a comprehensive program for the solution of the 
world’s economic ills. What has caused this change in the position of the 
church? Are the Latter-day Saints now embracing the godless economy of 
Babylon? And in becoming a part of the established order, has the church 
lost the power and desire to reform the established order? 

The shift in church economic policy has been necessitated, and in some 
Cases forced, by changes in the social, political, and economic climate ol 
Zion, which have washed away, one by one, the distinctive elements of 
Mormon economic policy. Change is essential to survival, and the adjust 
ments of the church to changed conditions help to explain the continued 
growth of the church in this century of big cities, big business, and big labor. 
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When the transcontinental railroad connected Utah with the States in 
1869, church leaders could have eased the accommodation of Mormon insti 
tutions to the laissez-faire institutions of contemporary frontier capitalism. 
They chose not to do so; and Mormon policies and institutions were dis 
tinctive for two more decades. The enforcement of the Edmunds and 
Edmunds-Tucker Acts in the 1880's, however, forced the church to recon 
sider its position. After terrible years of soul-searching and earnest suppli- 
cation, the Woodruff (Anti-polygamy) Manifesto of 1890 signalled the 
beginning of the final capitulation of distinctive Mormon institutions. From 
the time of the Manifesto, accommodation was the theme of church policy. 
The confiscation of more than a million dollars’ worth of church property, 
including over $400,000 in cash; the effect of this confiscation and the de 
pression of the 1890's in creating a two-million-dollar church debt; the end 
of the frontier, the deteriorating man-land ratio, and the necessity of pro 
viding economic opportunities for its growing membership; the relative 
growth, in number and power, of Gentiles in the Mormon commonwealth 

-all of these factors compelled church leaders to re-examine the policies 
and position of the church. An added factor may have been the promise 
implied in the Manifesto, and in the granting of statehood in 1896, that the 
Latter-day Saints would be “loyal” to American institutions generally, in 
cluding political and economic institutions. 

After the Manifesto church leaders, for the first time in the church's 


history, solicited the aid of outside capital in developing western industry. 
For the first time, the controlling interest in important church-sponsored 
enterprises was sold to eastern investors. For the first time, church officials 


began to think of national economic policy in terms agreeable to the con 
servative wing of the Republican party. Absentee, individualistic, non 
sectarian capitalism thus enveloped the Mormon economy at the turn of 
the century, seemingly with the encouragement and assistance of general 
authorities of the church. 

Accompanying this reversal, observers noted an increasing tendency for 
church officials to take the economic system for granted —to regard it 
indifferently, as a matter outside the scope of their authority and grasp. 
Or, to put it another way, the goal of the temporal Kingdom of God (a 
form of Christian socialism) was now diluted by the practical necessities 
of a changing social environment, and the struggle to establish it was 
softened by the desire to gain the favor of eastern businessmen and poli 
ticlans. 

An unfriendly government and the exigencies of immediate economic 
interest had forced the church to compromise its pioneer social and eco 
nomic institutions. The omnicompetent church had ceased, in fact, to be 
omnicompetent; and the church’s social theory was therefore modified to 
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fit the new facts of social existence. Henceforth, the social and economx 


ends of the church were to be sought only in part by church-wide coopera 
tion and collective endeavor. Principally, they were to be achieved by politi 


cal and economic action on the individual or on the national level — not 
on the church level. Long the medium for the collective solution of its 
members’ problems, the church now came to be used by some church leaders 
as a vehicle to promote such diverse policies as agrarianism, free enterprise 
economics, isolationism, the welfare state, and socialism. (Each of these 
philosophies, incidentally, resurrects and projects one or more of the various 
phases of pioneer church economic policy, but none is more representative 
than the other of that policy.) If there is, in our day, an increasing dis 
paragement by some church leaders of the role of church and government 
as partners with business and labor in developing an expanded economy, 
it may be ascribed to a frank idealization on their part of policies which, 
at the turn of the century when their ideas were being crystallized, were 
nothing more than qualified concessions to practical exigencies. 

To conclude, the distinctive economic program of the church, if it has 
one, 1s today bound up with the Welfare Plan. This program may take 
one of two directions. It may continue to be almost exclusively a program 
by and for Mormons, with emphasis on group security and welfare, and 
with self-suficiency as the mouf and the goal, While this appears to be the 
present objective, we cannot rule out a second possibility. Future leaders 
of the program may use it as the basis for allying the Latter-day Saints with 
those progressive forces which are slowly but surely transforming the world 
from a wolves’ den to a place where man can know some peace and con 
tentment, some release from the throes of suffering and hardship. The way 
recently has been indicated by the assistance rendered to their starving 
brethren in Europe after the war and to the victims of natural disasters in 
several western states. This is practical and selfless Christianity. A similar 
program —not under the Welfare Plan auspices, of course —has seen 
literally dozens of young Mormon scientists dispatched on a peaceful mission 
to Iran under the Point Four program. The Mormon missionary organiza 
tion could conduct littke Point Fours and community-building program: 
throughout the world. If the Welfare Plan develops in this direction, as it 
might well do in the not-too-distant future, the Mormons will once mor 
have, as they once had, a truly distinctive economic policy. 


: : LronarD J. Agkincron 
Utah State Agricultural College a 
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THE IMPERIAL INTELLECT; A Study of Newman's Intellectual Ideal. By A. 
Dwight Culler, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955, xiii + 327 pages, $5.00.) 


This handsome and amply documented volume should be valuable to all those interested 
in Newman, in the intellectual history of the nineteenth century, or in the course and 
meaning of higher education. Relying heavily upon the Newman manuscripts at 
Birmingham, Professor Culler's work is, as he says, familiar in its main outlines, fresh 
im much of its detail. It is not a new biography but an account “of Newman's educa 
tion, of his work as an educator of others, and of his educational thinking as expressed 
in the Idea of a University.” The statement represents the structure of the book: New 
man’s career as undergraduate, fellow, and tutor at Oxford; his part in the organization 
of the Catholic University of Ireland; and his expression of an ideal for education. The 
pattern of the whole is supplied by the tension between Newman's “intellectual liberal 
ism” and “religious submissiveness,” between the aspiration of his mind and his sense 
of the sin of pride in this aspiration. This tension, in Professor Culler's view, produced 
the “five crushing illnesses” of his earlier life and eventuated in the ambiguous resolu 
tion of his mature thought. 

The first two divisions are essentially narrative; they tell the story — absorbing to 
the student of Newman — of Trinity and Oriel, Sicily and Dublin. Newman entered 
Trinity at the moment of his conversion and left it chastened by the conflict within him 
of ambition and humility, At Oriel he encountered Copleston, who believed that “to 


exercise the mind of the student is the business of education, rather than to pour in 


knowledge,” and in the intellectual collisions of the Oriel common room “he found 
embodied the very idea of a university.” From his illness in Sicily he returned to fight 
the battle of Tractarianism — which was for Professor Culler’s purposes the battle be 
tween rationalism and religion in education. At Dublin he delivered the Discourses 
which, much revised, were to become The Idea of a University. And here he struggled 
to create the beginnings of “not the Catholic University of Ireland but the Catholic 
University im Ireland,” that imperial institution to which would come students, he 
prophesied, “all speaking one tongue, all owning one faith, all eager for one large true 
wisdom; and thence, when their stay is over, going back again to carry over all the earth 


‘” 


‘peace to men of good will. 

This narrative is perhaps the more ingratiating half of the book, but it is in a sense 
only preliminary to the major task which Professor Culler has set himself, the analysis 
of Newman's educational ideas. My plural is deliberate, for The Idea of a University 
is itself the arena in which Newman attempts to reconcile his conviction that knowledge 
is an end with his recognition that knowledge becomes a means. Assuming “the 
integrity of all knowledge and the need of the human mind to reflect that integrity,” 
Newman attempts to maintain the thesis “that the end of a university is intellectual and 


not moral or religious,” and yet Ais university had been called into being to inculcate a 
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faith, Aus faith. If, as Professor Culler says, Newman was attempting to make a distinc 
tion in logic which could never be made in fact, his dilemma was illustrated as early 
as the contest over the Oxford Sanskrit professorship in 1832 when Newman opposed 
the election of the man of whom he wrote, “we know nothing except that he is the best 
Sanskrit scholar,” because he might be also “a mere liberal, and consider the Sanskrit 
theology not inferior to the Christian.” And to this dilemma was added the burden of 
all modern students, the enormous mass of knowledge to be integrated, a burden that 
had its share in Newman's significant illnesses. 

Professor Culler has followed with sympathy Newman's attempted reconciliation of 
opposites; and if he seems to share some of his subject's own ambivalence, this is perhaps 
inevitable in a treatment which does justice to the refinement and the probity of 
Newman s intellect. Ample as an explic ation of Newman's thought, its antec edents, and 
its historical setting, the treatment is rigorously confined to this orbit, with the exce ption 
perhaps of the excursions on Bentham, Arnold, and the medieval university. Professor 
( uller has resisted the temptation to weave the web of relations among men and ideas 


which would be required by a full-dress study of Victorian education centered upon 


Newman. And if he was tempted to discuss the bearing of Newman's ideal upon the 


conflicts and crises of our day, he has resisted that temptation also. But it is difficult 
not to think, as one listens to the tumult of the schools and fronts the rising tide ot 
enrollments, of that imperial ideal in its essential generosity and grandeur as a standard 


to which the wise and honest can still repair. 
Epwin R, Crape 


University of Utah 


EXPLORING THE NORTHERN PLAINS, 1804-1876. Edited and illustrated by 
Lloyd McFarling. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1955, xvi + 441 pages, 
$7.50.) 


In the ever thi kening forest of anthologies it 1s a rare pleasure to come across a sturdy 
specimen distinguished not only by individuality in structure and content but by real 
utility as well. Mr. McFarling has focused upon a fundamental but underdeveloped 
theme, selected and organized his materials with care and consistency, and contributed 
freely and effectively from his expert knowledge of the area and era through explanatory 
notes, clearly drawn maps, da chronology, and an extensive bibliography The result is 
a book which should prove not only interesting in plan but also valuable in content 

The basic theme is the gradual annexation of a great chunk of the American West 

the Northern Plains, bounded approximately by the Platte Valley, the Rockies, and 
the curving Missouri — into the ken of nineteenth century America. It is more than a 
simple unrolling of the map; it is the unfolding of the physical and human geography 
of that region as studied by early travelers 

For McFarling $ purpose an explorer ‘IS anyone who goes and sees and comes back 
and tells.” He need not be the first nor the most illustrious adventurer: more import nt 
that he be intelligent, able to write with tolerable clarity, and have integrity. And most 
basic, he must apply a keen eye and an inquiring mind to the fresh lands ape under 
his view. Many familiar names qualify: Lewis, Clark, Catlin, Fremont, Audubon 
Parkman, DeSmet, and Nicollet 
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This was not only new country to be explored; it was a new kind of country, 
offering a plethora of new facts about man and land. As McFarling states, herein “we 
go to the man who saw, heard, felt, tasted, or smelled the fact; and who wrote about 1 
while the image in his mind still had sharp edges.” To accompany Catlin in the 
“boundless and tireless pleasure” of soaking up impressions of a new landscape; or 


Audubon or Prince Paul on a buffalo hunt; or to climb the Black Hills with Grinnell! 


and share the exhilaration of the sweeping prospect; to do these things is to destroy any 


idea that the mundane facts of topography, soil, flora, fauna, and Indian life cannot be 
given a sparkle and vividness that makes superb reading. Likewise the careful report 
upon unique areas such as Nicollet on Devil's Lake, Warren on the Black Hills, and 
Hayden on the Sand Hills are full of interest, not just because such areas are important, 
but because such men asked important questions about them: What is the cause of this 
topography? Why grass and not forests upon these plains? What of the resources and 
prospects for settlement? 

This book, then, gives a glimpse of men who not only came and saw, but who were 
important forerunners of conquest. Too often those explorations which marked out 
routes or encountered colorful adventures have monopolized our attention. Indeed, 
detailed observations about the countryside have often been excised by editors as 
expendable material. But the evolution of understanding — the misconceptions and the 
prescient evaluations — of what the land is like and how it might be put to use is of 
fundamental importance. McFarling’s book is a sampling of the essential raw ma 
terial upon which analyses of the pace, direction, and problems of settlement must lx 
based. Similar treatment of other regions would be valuable and important contribu 
tions and ought to be encouraged. We might also hope that publishers can be en 
couraged to offer them at prices considerably less than the $7.50 asked for this on 


Donato W. Meinu 
University of Utah ne — 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE DREAM. By Frederic 1. Carpenter. (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 220 pages, $4.75.) 


This book is an interpretation of American literature, or a selected portion of it, in terms 
of “the American Dream.” The author proposes to describe “the Transcendentalists as 
the philosophers of the dream, the Genteel Traditionalists as its opponents; the Roman 
tics as the emotional enthusiasts of the dream, and the Realists as its sympathetic critics 
Throughout, Mr. Carpenter attempts to define, with amplification if not precision, the 
character of “the American Dream.” Perhaps the chief virtue in the book is the step 
it takes toward defining an idea which the author admits at the outset may never be 
defined exactly. 

The book is strongest in the chapters on ideas rather than on literature itself. The 
artificiality of the titles of the individual chapters, for example: “Scarlet A Minus 
“Melville and the Menot-War,” “The Time of William Saroyan’s Life,” indicates a 
more serious fault; the tendency to hang rather threadbare material on a convenient 


journalistic hook, and in the writing itself to let phrasing substitute for thought. 
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The chapter on William Saroyan most paintully illustrates the danger of fitting 
material to thesis. Saroyan stands at the end of the book (the following chapter on 
Hemingway's “Fifth Dimension” is scarcely related to the theme) as the writer who 
“reathrms the old American faith of Emerson and Whitman,” A detailed paralleling of 
modern California with Emerson's New England and Whitman's New York points to 
the fluid society of Fresno, the bold self-reliance and bu: iptious self-assertion of Cah 
fornia literature, the self-conscious posturing of Saroyon, { pton Sin lair's “‘l topians 
Heard and Huxley and Oriental mysticism, the religious revivalists and The Flying 
Yorkshireman. Such a conclusion, of course, is the periect ending: the American dream 
has crossed a continent and reaflirmed itself on the shores of the Pacitic. However, the 
thesis, here and in the book as a whole, is not convincing 


. ENN EK. Es 
Uniwersity of Utah KENNETH ~~ 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. (Baltimore The 


Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Second Printing, 19 xviii + 359 pages, $5.00.) 


This extraordinary collection of essays celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
History of Ideas Club of Johns Hopkins University, in which Professor Arthur O. Lo 
! 
joy played so central a part. Lovejoy’s junior colleague, Don Cameron Allen, describe 
this role in a graceful “Foreword,” and John Collinson has compiled a chronological 
record of Lovejoy s articles, books, and reviews 
Thirteen of the essays are concerned with the culture of the European Enliyhte 


| 
ment, discussing many of the literary giants of the period in a broad range of tops 


including aesthetics, anthropology, architecture and landscape gardening, historiography 


poetry, and theology. Lovejoy shows a concern with variou cighteenth-century shib 
boleths: “classicism,” “deism,” “Gothic,” “nature, pride,’ “primitivism romanti 
cism Each of these is laid open on the dissecting table as impressive warning to any 
who would mistake them for mere simple unicellular intellectual phenomena 

As evidence, however, that there is no intention to limit philosophy to a particular 
cross-section of ume, these essays are preceded by an “Author's Preface” and an essay 
on method and followed by two studies of Christian philosophy out of the third and 
fourth centuries. It is from these enveloping essays, of rather from their association 
with the others in this volume, that the signin ant scope of the collection emer ye and 
vives a prospect ol iccomplishments and potentialities which might escape the reader 
who had to content himself with hunting down the fragments through a half century 
ol cattered period i al public ation 

In the “Author's Preface,” for exampl 


e, the reader is prepared for the essays which 


if 
follow by a kind of supt lementary table of contents He is told to watch for three 


| guises and at different 


ippearances: (1) that of simi rn 


ir presuppositions under various 
times: (2) that of transformations even to outright contradictions in the expression of 
these ideas; and (3) that of the manner in which these transformations and contradi 

tions create tensions which characterize | irticular writer Such guide lines help to 
effect an understanding of the power of ideas as to their prevalence, their implication: 


and their effect when filtered through an individual personality. What the author ha 
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not said, and if it occurred to him modesty might have prevented his saying, is that he 
has provided not only a key to his own philosophy but a method for literary criticism. 
Time and again throughout the book it is demonstrated in action that the nuances of 
language are not wholly beyond the province of rational analysis and moreover that 
the delight of great literature is enhanced by appreciation of its cultural and intellectual 
milieu. 

The essay on method, “Historiography of Ideas,” urges specialists to avoid the 
ambush of artificial domains and strive for reorientation on the grand scale. His argu 
ment is that since specialization has reached a point of diminishing returns, a fresh 
direction is imperative, a new history, and historians equally conversant with “develop 
mental conceptions in astronomy, geology, anthropology, social philosophy, cosmology, 
and theology” as well as with “the history of ideas about history.” The essays which 
make up the volume are rich illustrations of his authority to make such a challenge. 

The last two essays on “The Communism of St. Ambrose” and “ ‘Nature’ as Norm 
in Tertullian” show how Professor Lovejoy’s method can leap a millennium in human 
history as easily as a geophysicist can traverse a geological age with an electrical impulse. 

As a testimonial to an American philosopher, the volume was worth printing and 
reprinting. But this is not enough. It merits more than a place on the specialist's book 
shelf. It should be available in a cheap paper reprint alongside Burtt, and Whitehead, 


and Conant, and others of Lovejoy’s distinguished company. ’ 
; ; Henry Perris 


Uniwersity of Colorado 


BRIEF OASIS. By Wilson Clough. (Denver: Alan Swallow, 1954. $2.50.) 


THE GREENHOUSE IN THE GARDEN. By Charles Edward Eaton. (New York 
Twayne Publishers, 1955. $2.75.) 


The poems in Brief Oasis are not great poetry, as Mr. Clough no doubt knows; they 
lack either the compression, or the inspired figure, or the thought that “scalps the naked 
soul,” or whatever intangible it is that lifts poetry to the supreme. 

At the same time this small book has much to recommend it. For one thing the 
poems are pleasant to read, an attribute mot common to much of the more highly 
advertised poetry of our time. But perhaps more important is the admirable spirit 
behind the poems, a spirit that shows sensitivity and perceptivity compounded with 
learning, humor, sanity and a love for the outdoors. 

Much of the poetry, one senses, was written from the best of all motives: the 
author's own delight or need for statement; and Mr. Clough tries a number of things, 
epigrammatic quatrains, sonnets, experimental verse-forms —there’s even a poem in 
French. There are echoes of the | 8th century: 


See syntax coax im one grammatic day 
More poesy than weeks of languid play. . . . (26) 


of Robert Frost (“Mountain Brand” or “Continental Divide”), of Emily Dickinson 
(“down is controverse to sun”). There are satiric portraits like that of the “tense, 
implastic, juiceless demoiselle”: 


How droll to see her stiffen to her sting 
A microscopic threat to everything. (26) 
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There is an exercise in “Gross Anatomy 


These coils, now, call the central clamorous fact 
They're boss. Like furnaces, they must be stoked 
They're wined and dined, pampered and lugged and 
flushed 
Why, boy, they've marble halls and Paris gown 


Only to utillate the enteron. (29 


here is a re-application of the 23rd Psalm 


As if one heard the western sheepman say 
My comfort us the great heepherd rs staff 
I shall not lack; he'll time 
Make clean the water | c 
Guard trom the coyote and the wind 
Shield trom u ‘ weed and swamy 
rt 


Com 


For 


There is the poignant verse on 


Maria Pinelli, aged th 
The mother 


That last day scrawling across the granite stone 


gone now to Napoli 


In shaken pencilled letters, half blurred even now 


ry the wind and the rain 

O carissima mia, addi (46) 
There is psychological notation (“Afternoon Tea”) and observation 
from “Cave with Markings” 

Back in a shaded, dim primeval day 


How sense-ends quivered to the thing 


There is the author’s self-awareness 


See, here sits one quite serenely, bookish to you 


jut plumbing and spading around the root 


Not much at conforming, shunning ex; 


Aware of sour faces, saying what nee 


Nor made I much demand 


Knew no excessive fever to expand 
But lived within the calculable sur 


And mildly marched to my own measured drun (0) 


These are, it is true, the better passages and in between there are great faults of ear or 


statement, many of which are attributable cither to the author's carelessness or to his 
lack of a driving poetic ambition 

On the whole one wishes there were more books like Brief Oasis. One is reminded 
of the British tradition, where it is possible to be a man of action and one of contempla 
tion. Were there more such books, our American students might be better aware what 
an admirable thing it is to be both a man and a poet 

Perhaps it was unwise to read The Greenhouse in the Garden s© soon alter Brief 
Oasis; one 1s in no mood for what seems like a Pre Raphaelite painting, seen through 


gauze. 


For it’s hard to be sure. We suspect, after reading so much modern poetry, that 


the only reason the stuff was published was that the editor feared there just might be 
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something in it. There's always the example of “The Wasteland” before us: we don't 
want to be caught again, condemning what turned out so damnably significant. 

And so to Mr. Eaton. The poems in the volume are faultless, limpid in line and 
accent, so thronged with flower and fragrance that they really ought to amount to some 
thing. The only kicker is that, for my money, they don't. 

In case you're drawn to this sort of thing, here’s what you'll find: a Southern mise 
en-scene, stylized and consciously artificial, in which nuances of psychology and, pos 
sibly, religion are hinted at and gently undisclosed. To quote Mr. Eaton against himselt 

There is no rudeness here nor one uncouth 
Enough to rally to a rage. (27) 

The line is generally long and always euphonious. To give the poet his due I agree 
with John Hall Wheelock’s statement, on the dust-jacket, that “Mr. Eaton has an almost 
faultless ear for tone and cadence.” He also has an obsession for flowers: | kept think 
ing of the bawd in Scott Fitzgerald who, remembering back on a particularly lovely 
period in her life, observed that they were “up to their ass in daisies.” 

Here are a few samples of the poems 


This is a jungle year, the tiger lilies rise 
In heavy crests and hump and heap the green; 
The plethora of heat, the orange sheen, 


Make you think of haunches crouching and of burning eyes 
(“Tiger Lilies,” p. 34) 


You cannot see it with his eyes tomght. Your ownership 1s full of fear 
Forgetting that trees cannot be sull as when you came, 
You see in ring wind their shadows gut the house Jike blackened flare 


As though, for any common use, destruction thought it too austere 
(“A House of the South,” p. 35) 


Let him be the man in shadow, she the lady of the dark 

Josned in the seizure of declining love, 

Although her hand, as though it struggled, pulling at a glove, 

Would free a hand to plunge in whiteness toward him through the twilight of the park 


(“Lustral Camellia,” p, 56) 
And here are a few titles: “Rose Premonitive,” “A Lady of Lilies,” “Chimaera Green,” 
“Flamboyante,” “Due Volte,” “Lilac Possession,” “Egyptienne,” and “A Love Death 
Story.” Enough? 

Mr. Eaton’s work has been widely published, in the better literary magazines both 
here and abroad, and he has won some prizes. (Incidentally, both he and Mr. Clough 
have appeared in this magazine.) And Mr. Eaton has been praised: Kenneth Burke, 
according to the dust jacket, found the poems “moving even to the point of tears,” a 
sentence that made this reviewer wonder at the state of his tear-ducts. So you can 


balance things out as you wish, 


. ' Jack GARLINGTON 
Unwersity of Utah 


THE LIVING ROOM. By Graham Greene. (New York: The Viking Press, 1954. 
126 pages, $2.50.) 


In the drama Graham Greene's interest is of long standing. It was back in 1942 that 


he wrote British Dramatist, one of those unhedging causeries which the English, per 


haps because French exemplars are close at hand, put out so frequently. Let it be 
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noticed, though but in passing, that he sees the origin of British drama in the service 

of the Roman Catholic Church, and that any given play, whether present farce or past 
despair, always shows a “sense of ritual Students of other influences may well raise 
an eyebrow at this catechumenal limitation. But then, is it not in the nature of the 
homiletic stream to be narrow and deep rather than broad and sometimes shallow 

A creative writer does not examine a mode of expression for the sake of criticism 
One may hazard the guess that British Dramatists was ymptomatic: Greene had 
either written plays or was writing them. Whichever the fact, he did not come through 
with anything public at the time of his survey, or even shortly after. Indeed, it was not 
ull the season of 1953 that he ventured to reveal anything specifically dramatic. Hts 
forbearance was rewarded. London took to The Living Room; the play became a must 
for discriminating theatre goers. Une xpectedly though, when brought over to New 
York the following season, it was a flop. This is the more strange in that the work was 
compact with much the same matter that had made Greene's other writings popular 
right along in our country 

In its published form The Living Room reveals more clearly than ever some of 
Greene's most characteristic themes. Take first the basic one of sin. Rose Pemberton 
a Catholic, is in love with Michael Dennis, a Protestant. Since he is married to a 
woman who will not divorce him, he can offer Rose no more than a liaison, Rose's 
creed, needless to say, holds little comfort either for the mal ing of such relation or for 
its continuance. (Is futility of reunion between Protestant and Catholic faiths adum 
brated at any time in this affair? ) 

Sin in Greene's context involve uffering. And suffering comes duly to Rose and 
Michael. Unable to go their own ways, unable to continue at Royal Court, an infamou 
place given over to light love, they exist rather than live. The longer their misalliance 
continues, the more it damns them. Taught by her faith, Rose is fully aware of the 
consequences, Michael, though bred to a ular conscience l no le $$ ap} illed by the 
situation. Matters are complicated by his ambivalence of reaction: it is ipparent that 
though he loves Rose he has sufficient affection for his wife not to want to hurt her by 
an irrevocable break 

The theme that shows up now is an ancient one: what purpose 
In this life, Greene thinks, they are justified by the chance they gi 


lee ! and there j corollary too 


into saintliness. A metaphysical idea ind 

necessary to embrace what ordinarily is rebelled again 

moral, thus considered, 1s but in Opt ortunity tor him who w 
In the play the issue IS Uy to Jan es the 


dent, his vocation rendered useless though his soul 


Maker, he is the saint-to-be being pro ed. That is his 


far as the other people of the play are concerned, he i 
and Michael he is the inescapable word: they may the 
don't they know “you can't think in terms of a lifeti 
fears Hell he is the solace ‘Hell is for the 


Nar 


who's great enough for Hell except Satan 
of guilt, he is the stern enjoinder: “Do 


see it? You're wiser than the Church, ther 
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The charity implied here is a fitting prelude to a belief Greene defends in a number 
of his books: that God’s mercy has no limits. For God's knowledge being exact and 
absolute, every conscious and unconscious factor known to Him, He is merciful, and, 
as James points out after Rose has killed herself, if she called on Him in her last 
moments, and it may be hoped that she did, then He was with her and all is well with 
her now. 

In Rose's suicide Greene bares a very pervasive concept — wilful death. It figures 
unabashed in his autobiographic essay, The Revolver in the Corner Cupboard. \t 
appears questioningly in his novel The Heart of the Matter, when Scobie unwilling 
to grieve his wife or his mistress takes his own life. And it shows obsessively in this 
play when Rose — it is the female now that cannot cause pain to either of the other 
members of love's triangle — gives up her being. 

Under multiple aspects, then, of guilt, pain, hope, and death The Living Room 
presents the haunted writer long since familiar to us. But over and beyond the projec 
tion of his particular personality the play is also a parable on our own contemporary 
unease and dislocation. The unease in this living room of ours, this room-by room-shut 
earth (the American and Russian presumed accord still leaves much to be desired), 
comes from doubt of our destiny. The dislocation is in the conflict between what we 


ought to do and what we do. The resolution offered is something of the old pagan one 


of self-destruction but given on this occasion a Christian quality of sacrifice and some 


Christian hope of pardon by God. 
oe ee a Max CosMan 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by kileen S. Barr 


Or tHe Humanity of MAn 


The poem is of the humanity of the 
man. And despite the tendency . . . [to 
admire] only those men who ‘do things 
and to scorn ‘dreamers,’ the fact is that no 
man can be wholly practical or wholly 
impractical, and that the humanity of any 
man’s life requires some, at least, of both 
orders of the imagination 

“An ulcer, gentlemen, is an unkissed 
imagination taking its revenge for having 
been jilted. It is an unwritten poem, a 
neglected music, an unpainted watercolor, 
an undanced dance. It is a declaration 
from the mankind of the man that a clear 
spring of joy has not been tapped, and 
that it must break through, muddily, on 
its own. 

“Poetry is one of the forms of joy, the 
most articulate, the most expanding, and, 
therefore, the most fulfilling form. It is no 
separation from the world; it is the man 
kind of the world, the most human lan 
guage of man’s uncertain romance with 
the universe.” 

(John Ciardi, “An Ulcer, Gentlemen 
Busi 


Is an Unwritten Poem,” Canadian 


ness, June, 1955.) 


“Tue Encrneer’s Agstuerics’ 


Writing in the Architectural Record of 
January, 1956, Joseph Hudnut begins with 
a prediction: “It is probable that in the 


near future the art of architecture will 
become, except for its themes, identical 


with the art of the structural engineer 


His discussion of why this is so and of 
why it is even desirable is less technical 
“The 


neering is one of great dignity and splen 


than philosophical role of engi 
dor. It is not surprising that architects, 
considering the circumstances of their 
time, should wish to assume that role and 
in so doing participate more urgently in 
that conquest of nature which is the mag 
nihcent event of contemporary life. It is 
an infinite satisfaction to know that the 
techniques of building are employed in 
the cause of human liberty 

Yet essentially Mr. 


afhrm architecture's unique status as art 


Hudnut would re 


and would remind it of its roots in the 


past “Ne vertheless there still exists an 
other and ancient need which architecture 
may yet satisfy. I mean of course the need 
of expression: of holding before men the 
true and enduring content of their civiliza 
tion of which technological thought and 
AC hieve ments are consequences, not causes 
Beneath these outward trappings we are 


Helleni Hel 


lenic, | think Athenians, more 


still and Christian more 
than the 
Christian than the Crusaders. Our archi 
tecture will ultimately return to these en 


rapturing springs 
7 o . 


“THe Liserar Arts as TRAtninc 


ror Busine 


“There are many signs of a new awak 


ening to the value of the humanities in 


5 
For ex 


( 1 iss 


training men for responsibility 
like 


and Gl have piven direct support 


ample, companies 


(;M¢ 


Corning 
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to the College English Association in its 
efforts to bring teachers of the humani 
ties and business executives together. . . 

“In ‘Liberal Arts as Training for Busi 
ness, Frederic FE, Pamp, Jr., discusses the 
new and increased demands upon top 
management which training in the sci 
ences cannot meet. He goes on to show 
how the study of literature, philosophy, 
and art, stressing creativity, awareness of 
basic meanings, and scales of values, does 
provide a sound background.” (From “In 
This Issue,” Harvard Business Review, 
May June, 1955.) 

Mr. Pamp himself, previous to joining 
the American Management Association as 
Division Manager, took a doctoral degree 
in English. He defines the executive's 
job as “making order and relation out of 
unrelated ideas — sorting, categorizing 
to the end of action.” The key to the 
executive's problem is the network of 
meanings he must use. “Here the ex 
perience and criticism of the arts espe 


cially literature — are direct preparation; 
for reading of this kind is above all a 
search for meanings. The mind that leads 
this search in literature and art the au 
thor, the artist, the composer is the most 
sensitive and aware. The mind that fol 
lows — the reader, the viewer, the listener 

is itself stretched in the process. 
The executive who thus follows will be 
rewarded by a growing “suppleness of 
perception.” 

“Another, and perhaps the most im 
portant aspect of the executive's job is the 
fact that he must 


operate in terms of 


values.” Every decision requires “a delib 
erate choice between values.” In the hu 
manities values are “inextricable from the 
materials that are studied,” and, therefore, 
“men who must deal with situations above 


all in terms of values must be prepared by 
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being exposed to those disciplines which 
admit that they are the stuff of all human 
life.” 

“The essence of the humanities, then, 
is meanings and value judgments on all 
levels. When they are well taught, they 
force the student to deal with things as a 
whole, with the gradations and expressions 
of meaning, worked out in terms of ex 
perience coordinated by values and com 
municated by the disciplined imagination 


of the artist or writer.” 
_ @ oe 


An article with a similar theme appears 
in The Atlantic, March, 1956. The author 
of “Management in Search of Men” is 
David A. Shepard, a director of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. In American industry 
there is, he believes, a place for the liberal 
arts graduate as well as for the scientist 
and the engineer. “We surely have to have 
the technical men; but large enterprises 
are social organisms, aggregations of peo 
ple, societies which must have their ethic 
their values, and a sense of perspective as 
well as technology. They very much need 
a leadership with depth and breadth in 
understanding, for the ends of science and 
technology are human ends — and so are 
many of the means.” 

In an effort to determine the relative 
elements in a man’s success, including his 
educational background, twenty-five com 
panies, Mr. Shepard reports, have joined 
in a research project called F.1.M.P.: Early 
Identification of Management Potential. 
“No survey can supply all the answers 
But this one will tell us something more 
about where a liberal arts education fits 
into the complex patterns of executive po 
tential.” From the study, industry hopes 
to discover clues enabling it to identify 


such potential early in a man’s career, so 


that “executive talent can be developed 


on some sort of systematic basis 
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The results of this survey should be of 
value as much to education as to business 
In conclusion Mr. Shepard offers this en 
couragement: “It | 


were a prolessor ol 


the humanities concerned with the role 
of my subject in this modern world, | 
should be greatly heartened by the change 
in attitude which seems to me ap} arent 


among business organizations today 


“THe Wastrecanos Revisrrep”’ 


William Lee Miller makes the criticism 
Arthur 


tional Wastelands and The Restoration of 


in two books by Sestor, Educa 


Learning a springboard for his own dis 


: What 


educa 


cussion of that baffling question 


is wrong with modern American 


tion?” 


In his books Professor Bestor attacks the 


“educationists’” who, he says, control the 


philosophy and the curricula of the public 
school systems. These protessors of educa 


tion, excessively concerned with method 


at the expense of subject matter, “have cut 


themselves off from the scholarly world 


and have no respect for it By whatever 


cliché they label their current aims — “edu 


cation for a changing world,” “integra 


tion,” or “life adjustment, the education 


ists, « laiming to meet the “real-life needs 


of students, are “actually short-changing 


them by denying them the truly practical 


because more broadly applicable and 
powerful training in disciplines of the 
mind.” 

Examining one defense of the educators 
the charge that Bestor ignores the new 


Miller 


conflict is not so much about the 


findings ol psychology, Mr says 
that the 
learning process as about the values which 
are its end. We may not know as much 
as we should about the former, but “we 
can and should decide about priorities and 


values, about the purpose and direction of 
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the schools The schools ought pr 


marily to train the mind. The priority 
ought to be on de veloping ower of analy 
sis and disc ipline and imagination, powers 
of the intellect.’ 

An assumption of modern educational 
philoso; hy that only the twenty per cent 
of youth destined for college can benetit 
from intellectual training and the remain 
der can best profit from vocational and 


Miller calls 


not open 


life-adjustment courses Mr 
“democracy stood on its head 
ing out and raising the standards for every 
man, but rather reduc ing standards to the 
predicted future of the mass. 

Mr. Miller 
indictment of the educationists is not fully 


After all, 


ol ecssion 


teels that Professor Bestor’s 


justihed anti-intellectual cur 


rents and with the “practical 


are endemi in American society; what Ss 


going on in the schools may be merely 


symptomatic Furthermore, “Bestor admits 


that liberal arts professors and other in 


tellectuals bear some of the responsibility 


for the isolation and desolation of the 


wastelands Perhaps their responsibility 
is even preater than he admits. In attem| t 
ing to retake some of the lost ground the 
show the better side of 


intellectuals will 


American democracy: “the continual thrust 


olf free men to combine inclusiveness with 
real attainment 


(William Lee Miller 


Revisited 


"The Wasteland 
The Reporte October 6, 19 
January 


reprinted in The Key Reporter 


1956 } 


THe Epc 


‘TED MAN 


‘It is precisely in the area of education 


that our need 


wociety most cde spe rately 
leadershiy 


“For education 1s not, and should never 


be, for merely practical ends Draining 


for the practice ol medicine or tor buss 
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ness, for military service, and even for 
physics and chemistry, except for a very 
few experimenters and theorists, is pri 
marily practical. Education, on the other 


hand 


the human mind and the human spirit. 


true education — is concerned with 
It is concerned not with training a student 
for a specific job but with deepening his 
understanding of life and of society. It is 
because education has forgotten this, its 
mission — it is because educators have con 
centrated so heavily upon the practical and 
the vocational at the expense of the spirit 
ual side of education —that American 
values today are what they are. 

“We have produced a nation of high 
grade mechanics. But, excellent as that 
may be, that is not enough. The survival 
and the progress of civilization demand 
a race of men who are at home in the 
transcendental realm of ideas and under 
standing, of ethics and esthetics. We must 
not be satisfied to live by our hands alone; 
we must try once more to live according 
to the prompting of our minds, our hearts, 
and our souls.” 

(Max Savelle, “The Teacher and In 
tellectual Freedom in the United States,” 
The Pacific Spectator, Winter, 1956.) 


“A highly educated man has been edu 
cated at two levels: first he has a practical 
understanding of modern technology, ts 
able to foresee its developments and their 
economic and sociological impact on mod 
ern society. Second, he has been tutored 


in humanistic values. His knowledge of 
history, economics, religions, sox iology, and 
psychology must be so thorough that he 
can evaluate change in terms of continu 
ing human progress rather than as a 
threat to human stability. 

“At the same time he must be so men 
tally flexible that he can avoid at all times 


the psychic shock that too often comes 


with changes. He must be able to accept 
new techniques and precedent-destroying 
discoveries without discarding the valid 
experiences of the past. Rather he must 
be able to re-examine historic contributions 
to human progress and relate them to cur- 
rent thinking and technological advance. 
The ability constantly to reappraise the 
factors of civilization in terms of progress 
is the mark of the intellectually and emo- 
tionally mature man.” 

(Harry A. Bullis, “The Future Belongs 
to the Educated Man,” The Saturday Re 
view, January 21, 1956.) 

e se @ 


Tue Grapuate Scuoor Topay anno 
Tomorrow 


At the invitation of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, a group of 
scholars from universities across the coun 
try has been discussing the current critical 
problems of the graduate schools. The 
report of the Committee of Fifteen, pub- 
lished in December, 1955, presents the 


opinions of the members on the responsi 


bilities of the universities and their sug 
gestions of possible measures to be taken 
in meeting those responsibilities. 

Among the fifteen there was “unani 
mous belief that: 


“I. graduate schools, in their efforts to 
advance the boundaries of knowledge by 
research, are at present not paying suffi 
cient attention to a function they inherited 
by a natural historical process — that of 
providing effective training for college and 
high school teachers; 


“2. even the training in research often 


lacks the vitality necessary to produce hu 
manely-educated men and women capable 
of providing the moral, intellectual, and 
political leadership which a free society 
needs if it is to survive; 
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“3. since the ‘tidal wave’ of students 
expected to flood our colleges in the near 
future will enforce a change of some kind, 
it is the responsibility of the graduate 
schools to see to it that this change will 
not create a chaos in which scholarship 
and scholarly teaching have become a 


mere memory; 


“4. if scholarly teaching is to survive 
in our colleges — and we believe that non 
scholarly teaching simply isn’t teaching 
it should become the avowed purpose of 
graduate education to produce more peo 
ple who are neither mere scholars nor 


unscholarly teachers, but scholar-teachers.’ 


The Committee makes specific criticisms 
of current graduate school practices 
Among other shortcomings these practices 


lead to “over-specialization” within the 


major held and a “narrowness,” within 
artificial departmental boundaries, which 
denies the unity of all knowledge. “By 
defining the dissertation as ‘an original 
contribution to knowledge,’ pointless re 
search is more often encouraged than dis 
couraged,” It might be “wiser and more 
honest to define it as an ‘exercise’ or a 
signifi ant ‘essay, assuming ot course that 
it should by all means be the fruit of a 
period of intensive research.” 

Since fellowships are few, especially in 
the humanities, the number of teaching 
assistantships to some extent controls the 
number of graduate students. But the 
stipends paid to assistants are small in 
proportion to their teaching loads and in 
comparison to the salaries of regular in 
structors. “The practice of regarding that 
portion of [the assistant’s|] just wages 
which is withheld by underpayment as an 
apprent eship fee is one of the causes con 
tributing to our nationwide dithe ulties in 
recruiting teachers.” 

The internship system is regarded by 


the Committee as “one of the most promis 


ing developments for improving college 
teaching,” and its report includes a de 
scription of experiments in internship 
training being carried on at a number of 
institutions. These programs have been 
made possible by grants from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Usually 
the intern (for whom the Ph.D. is not a 
prerequisite) is a regular member of the 
faculty, carries a smaller load than is 
normally assigned a beginning instructor, 
teaches under the supervision of an ad 
viser, attends a special seminar on aspects 
of teaching, and is given an opportunity 
to observe instruction in other classes 
“Both the interns and the colleges have 
expressed enthusiasm about this way ot 
launching the young teacher in his career 

(Copies of the Report: “The Graduate 
School Today and Tomorrow,” may be ob 
tained from the Fund for the Advance 
ment of Education, 655 Madison Avenue 


New York 21, N.Y.) 
. . . 


“Action under Way” was published in 
January by the American Council on Edu 
cation, summarizing the proceedings of its 


October, 1955, meeting. Included in the 


leaflet are reports of the state-wide plan 


ning programs of sixteen states “to meet 
the rising tide of enrollment in American 


colleges and universities.’ 
es 
“Moratity Wrrnour Revicion?” 
Robert E.. Fitch's essay in Southwest Re 
view, Winter, 1956, is subtitled “The In 
Tak 


ing the premise that “all prevailing sys 


adequacies of a Humanistic Ethic 


tems of morality are rooted in religion, 
Mr. Fitch shows how this appears to he 
true of the ethical systems of the great 
philosophers, and then states why he be 
lieves humanism has “inherent inadequa 


cies for ethics.” 
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“The basic difculty for humanism lies 
in its ultumate object of devotion. ‘That 
object is humanity, or human values. The 
trouble is that when the humanist turns 
to science for a report on the nature of 
human nature, he gets a picture which 
can hardly inspire him to religious ecsta 
sies. Science as we have it today depicts 
man as a machine, as a puppet of heredity 
and environment, as a higher form of ani 
mal, as a creature of wayward drives and 
in brief, as 
The 


two great classical affirmations about hu 


impulses, as a beast of prey 
anything put a truly human being. 
man nature —the Greek afhrmation that 
man has a mind which makes him akin 
to the gods, the Biblical afhirmation that 
man has a soul which makes him a child 
of God 


science. ... 


are not a part of the teaching ot 


“Even more than science our ordinary 
observation of life makes it impossible to 
accept humanity as a final object of devo 
tion. Inevitably we must run up against 
man’s inordinate capacity for evil. If the 
problem of evil makes it difficult for some 
people to believe in God, it makes it even 
harder for the humanist to believe in 
man.... 

“It is only the faith of the great histori 
religions, which athrm that man can be 
something more than man, which also 
makes it possible to believe that man is at 
least a man.” 

In this thought provoking treatise Mr 
Fitch has been led to undue pessimism by 
his failure to recognize the primary direc 
tion in which the humanist would turn, 
before science, for “a report on the nature 
The humanist would 
There 


find man in all the complex aspects which 


of human nature.” 
turn to the humanities he would 
science might reveal and man involved in 
the problem of evil, as well. But in the 


humanities he woud find the complexities 
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of human life illuminated in terms of 
human values. He would find man strug 
gling with the problem of evil, suffering 
in the struggle, sometimes defeated by it, 
but finally and often enough for hope 
triumphing, even over his own capacity 
for evil. In the humanities he would find 
affirmation of the mind that makes man 
“akin to the gods,” of the soul that makes 
man “a child of God,” and — in the great 
books, music, art —afhrmation that man 
is one with God —or with whatever we 
may call the unifying creative principle 
of the universe. 


“An AssiGNMENT For INTELLECTUALS” 


In Harper's, February, 1956, a French 
soldier-priest compares the position of the 
contemporary American intellectual with 
that of his European counterpart and finds 
that of the former inferior — through his 
own fault. Raymond-Leopold Bruckberger 
says: “It is my conviction that the Ameri 
can intellectuals have an immense sin of 
omission on their conscience, and that it 
The 


American Revolution was prepared by in 


has poisoned their whole lives.” 


tellectuals and the new nation was led by 


them. Furthermore, our early statesmen 
“felt a more universal responsibility,” and 


they actively defined it. “Thanks to them 
there is in America a living school of 
political science.” But for the most part 


the modern American intellectuals stay 
clear of politics. Father Bruckberger would 
have them act in the European tradition, 
issuing pamphlets and manifestoes on cur 
rent vital issues. 

Instead of America’s having failed to 
value sufficiently the things of the mind, 
“perhaps the American intellectual has 
failed his country... .” There is a neces 
sary task which he neglects to perform. 


“Every day, throughout the world, Amer 





ica is cruelly insulted; not only for her 
politics, which would be of little impor- 
tance, but for her institutions, her people, 
and her way of life. The American intel- 
lectuals remain all but silent.” 

In the same issue Harper's new editor, 
John Fischer, criticizes some of this 
Mr. Fischer 


doubts whether our writers can “recast 


Frenchman's assumptions. 


themselves in a foreign mold,” and wheth- 
er it is desirable that they should do so. 
Two great American traditions run coun 
ter to Bruckberger’s suggestions. Our ideal 
of a truly classless society admits no place 
for a “privileged Mandarin Caste,” par- 
ticularly since “most Americans are not 
willing to grant that there is any valid 
distinction between an ‘intellectual’ and 
an intellectual man.” And in American 
literature, “from Hawthorne's The Scarlet 
Letter to Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street . . . 
from Thoreau to Mencken . Mark 
Twain to Norman Mailer and John 
O'Hara . . . the dominant note has been 
critical.” The good things in American life 
have seemed self-evident to our writers, 
while they “have held that their main job 
was to hack away at the deadwood which 
eternally crops up in every society.” 

In the present state of the world Mr. 
Fischer believes that Bruckberger’s injunc 
tion to our writers and artist to speak up 
for the American way might be worth 
following, but he says it will be difficult 
for them and even embarrassing, “as if 
somebody had asked them to defend their 
wives’ virtue before a meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers Association.” 


‘ 


AMERICAN Stuptes in Evrope 


The first Newsletter of the European 
Association for American Studies has re 
cently been published, It reports that the 
EAAS was formally organized at the First 


International Conference of Professors and 
Scholars of American Studies in Europe, 
April, 1954, at Salzburg. 

In the variety of activities reported 
through the Newsletter there is evidence 
of rapidly increasing European interest in 
American Studies. Summer schools are 
being held at Cambridge, Frankfurt, Gron 
ingen, Nice, Pau, Oslo, Rome, and Salz 
burg. A “German Society for American 
Studies,” which coordinates the country 
wide study of American civilization at 
secondary schools and universities, has 
been established. There are two major in 
stitutions with facilities for research: the 
American Library in Paris and the “Amer 
ika-Institut” in Frankfurt. 

Contained in the Newsletter are two 
other features of special interest to Ameri 
can students. One is an essay by Sigmund 
Skard summarizing the suggestions prof 
fered at the Salzburg Conference by Amer 
ican professors who were asked to “put 
down on paper their ideas as to those 
areas of research which could be most 
conveniently and successfully exploited by 
European scholars.” Ideas put forward 
were that Europeans might have an ad 
vantageous perspective in evaluating our 
literature and an unbiased objectivity in 
investigating such controversial subjects 
as the Negro problem. However, “the 
overwhelming majority of the suggested 
topics had reference to the American im 
pact in Europe.” 

The other valuable feature is the cur 
rent bibliography of European publications 
“relating to various aspects of American 
Civilization.” In this number it covers the 
years 1950 to 1954, and includes items 
from Belgium, Denmark, Fire, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Nor 
way, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. “Material 
for other countries, particularly for Aus 


tria, Germany, and Switzerland, is being 
prepared for the next issue.” 








